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2785. Abderhalden, E. [Ed.] Methoden der ex- 

rimentellen Psychologie. (Methods of experimental 
psychology.) (8 vols.) Handb. biol. ArbMeth., 
1925-35, Abt. VI, Tl. A-E. Pp. xix + 1174; xvi + xix 
4 1722; xiv + 882; xi + viii + 1454; ix + 427; 
x + 460. RM (geheftet) 46.80; 27; 47.70; 44.10; 
34.35; 37.50; 17.60; 22.—Teil B is divided into two 
volumes (halves), and Teil C into three; the publica- 
tion dates are in order 1927, 1925, 1935, 1929, 1927, 
1933, 1932, 1935. Teile Aand B are entitled Methoden 
der reinen Psychologie, Teil C Methoden der angewand- 
jen Psychologie, Teil D Methoden der vergleichenden 
Tierpsychologie, and Teil E Analyse des Willens. The 
authors of Teil A are W. Wirth, A. Kirschmann, K. 
Goldstein, K. L. Schaefer, H. Henning, and A. 
Gregor, and their topics are psychophysics, skin 
sensitivity, audition, taste, smell, optics, and the 
psychogalvanic phenomenon. The authors of Teil B 
are O. Klemm, S. Behn, J. Lindworsky, A. Wreschner, 
C. Piorkowski, S. Fischer, K. Hécker, H. Henning, 
F. Giese, G. Stérring, A. Gregor, and B. Zondek, and 
their topics are perception, dream, fantasy, thought, 
memory, combination, speech, religion, attention, 
manual work, feeling, calculation, and fatigue. The 
authors of Teil C are G. Wobbermin, T. W. Danzel, 
W. Hellpach, P. Plaut, A. Bostroem, E. Mangold, 
W. Poppelreuter, O. Lipmann, O. Klemm, B. Herwig, 
A. Herlitzka, K. Haff, F. Giese, F. Baumgarten, 
M. Wertheimer, A. Argelander, and E. Stern, and 
their topics are religion, ontogeny, environment, 
crowd psychology, hypnosis, tonic immobility, sales- 
manship, radio operation, personnel, war, commerce, 
aviation, law, industry, art, testimony, tests, crime 
detection, child psychology, and feeble-mindedness. 
The authors of Teil D are J. S. Szymanski, W. Kohler, 
K. v. Frisch, R. Brun, W. Fischel, and F. J. J. Buy- 
tendijk, and their topics are comparative psychology, 
ape study, bee study, ant study, vertebrates, and 
invertebrates. The author of Teil Eis N. Ach. Each 
volume is provided with indexes and tables of con- 
tents, and each volume and issue (Lieferung) may be 
purchased separately. Many of the papers have 
been separately abstracted.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2786. [Anon.] Kongressbericht der Deutschen 
aligemeinen drztlichen Gesellschaft fiir Psycho- 
therapie iiber die T in Breslau vom 3.—6. 
Oktober 1935. (Report of the Deutsche Allgemeine 

rztliche Gesellschaft ftir Psychotherapie, session at 
Breslau, October 3-6, 1935.) Heidelberg: Hiithig, 
1936. Pp. 120. RM. 3.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
_ 2787. Bhattacharyya, U. C. The fate of the soul 
in behaviorism. Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 43-50. 
~The author analyzes the Watsonian position in 


psychology and finds that it is inaccurate. Though 
possible in the case of Watson’s psychopathic dog, 
it is impossible to revise human behavior by following 
behaviorism. If society consisted of all dogs and one 
Watson, this process of reclamation would be easy 
enough. Unfortunately the number of dogs and 
Watsons is almost equal; and even assuming that 
Watson can train the dogs, who will train the Wat- 
sons? Watsonianism takes no account of internal 
purpose. Behaviorism accepts the facts of behavior 
but denies the existence of anything that behaves. It 
is a psychology without a psyche.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 


2788. Brogden, W. J., & Culler, E. Device for the 
motor conditioning of small animals. Science, 1936, 
83, 269-270.—‘‘The present model is adapted from 
the ordinary rotating cage, used for measuring the 
general activity of small animals; and is so constructed 
that the cat, upon turning the cage an inch or more 
when the sound (substitute stimulus) begins, escapes 
the shock by breaking the high-voltage circuit through 
a pendulum-switch.” Cats, guinea pigs, and white 
rats were used to test the apparatus. The apparatus 
was found satisfactory in limen-determinations. The 
advantages of the apparatus are: it provides a stable 
and unfailing shock incentive, the activity required 
is easy and familiar (any gross somatic behavior will 
do), the animal is unhampered, and no response is 
incorrect except inactivity.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2789. Cason, H., & Lubotsky, M. The influence 
and depende1rce of psychological journals on each 
other. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 95-103.—This study 
of the references listed in 28 representative psycho- 
logical journals shows that each psychological field 
is influenced by each of the other psychological 
fields. A table records cross-references made between 
journals and shows that the general, experimental, 
animal, social, and applied journals influence other 
journals considerably and are influenced by other 
journals. Physiological journals depend on each 
other and are referred to by the experimental, animal, 
and abnormal journals. Psychoanalytic journals 
influence other journals very little. British and 
American journals are mutually dependent.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 


2790. Essen, J. van. De psychologie in het jaar 
1935. (Psychology in the year 1935.) Nederl. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 3, 422-434.—The author 
accepts a fundamental trinity of psychological 
problems. The first of these consists of psycho- 
physical problems. During 1935, the metaphysical 
side of this field has remained officially dead, as is 
also largely true of physiognomical studies. Studies 
of the relation between physique and psychology, so 
numerous fifteen years ago, have become rare; which 
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leaves only the field of physiological psychology in 
this group. Contributions to concrete studies of 
sensory and neurophysiological conditions of sensation 
and other processes have been numerous. The second 
field of the proposed trinity concerns psychofunctional 
problems. Except for Ach’s theory of volition, few 
or no contributions were made to this field during 
1935. The final field is that of transpsychical prob- 
lems, to which Bihler contributed with his language 
studies and many American psychologists with 
studies of social behavior. It appears, then, that 
psychologists during 1935 have increasingly stressed 
the fundamentals of mental life, which should lead 
to greater cultural security for our present society.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2791. Foradori, I. A. La psicologia en la repGblica 
argentina. (Psychology in the Argentine Republic.) 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 299-411.— 
A discussion of the trend since 1900. The active 
institutions are described, and some of the contribu- 
tions noted.—J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Em- 
poria). 

2792. Frébes, J. Lehrbuch der experimentellen 
Psychologie. (Textbook of experimental psychology.) 
(Rev. ed.) (2 vols.) Freiburg: Herder. Pp. 630; 


648. RM. 8.40; 8.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2793. Henry, F. M., & Brown, C. W. Audition in 
the white rat. I. A pure tone discrimination apparatus 
of high reliability. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 1-8.— 
The authors describe an 8-unit discrimination box by 
means of which rats may be trained to discriminate 
between pure tones with a high degree of reliability. 


An uncorrected reliability coefficient of .98 was found 
for the performances of 22 animals. All details neces- 
sary for the construction of the apparatus are given.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2794. Hilgard, E. R. A symposium on convergent 
trends in psychology held at the University of South- 
ern California. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 146-147.— 
Report of a symposium held under the leadership of 
Milton Metfessel in Los Angeles on November 22 and 
23, 1935.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

2795. Je uss, C. Memoria sobre el XIV con- 
greso de psicologia, Tiibingen, 1934. (Report of the 
fourteenth congress of psychology, Tiibingen, 1934.) 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 199-241.— 
J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

2796. Kantor, J. R. Man and machine in science. 
J. Phil., 1935, 32, 673-684.—Modern science aims to 
make machines so precise that man himself is super- 
fluous, but this is over-emphasizing the function of 
instruments. In medicine instruments of precision 
are indispensable, but though they aid in determining 
pathological conditions only the experienced, reflec- 
tive physician can direct the diagnosis and integrate 
all the factors of both environment and patient. Simi- 
larly over-emphasis on mathematics (measurement, 
computation, statistics) leads us to forget the direct- 
ing, interpreting mind of the scientist. Man himself 
is one of the most sensitive of machines, yet scientists, 
though depending on instruments, are prone to de- 
preciate the value of man the machine as a producer 
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of ideas. The reliance on instruments reflects th 
contemporary social order with its exaltation of he 
group. The machine records what is common pas 
open to all. But the great scientific discoveries wer 
the product of individual scientists working in lealn. 
tion.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). . 


2797. Kitiver, H. A tachistoscopic device for Work 
with sub-human primates. J. Psychol., 1935-1936 
1, 1-4.—In order to provide a method which permit, 
differentiating motor from sensory defects, a tachisto. 
scope which allows systematic varying of the time of 
presentation of visual objects was devised. It utilizes 
vacuum-tube amplification in conjunction with 
Kliiver’s pulling-in techniques.—J. McV. Hyn; 
(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 


2798. Kitiver, H. Use of vacuum-tube amplifics. 
tion in establishing differential motor reactions, | 
Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 45-47.—A technique employ. 
ing vacuum-tube amplification for improving the 
writer's various “‘pulling-in” techniques. A commer. 
cial relay unit is used in which a current of 10 micro. 
amperes through a built-in photoelectric cell may 
control loads operated on 110 volts AC. In place of 
the photocell the animal’s body may serve as the 
device for conducting the current to actuate the relay 
when, in place of the cell, 2 wire leads are attached one 
to the metal floor of the cage and the other to certain 
objects placed before the cage.—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2799. Kliiver, H. An auto-multi-stimulation reac. 
tion board for use with sub-human primates. /. 
Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 123-127.—This piece consists 
of 4 cylindrical receptacles for food, fastened in a row 
on a wooden base, and doubly covered. The first 
cover, a brass plate fastened to a circular piece of wood 
which fits the cylinder, provides something for the 
animal to manipulate while he holds up the second 
cover, a plate of brass arranged so that it springs down 
firmly against the first plate when not held. The 
second plate is wired to a relay control also connected 
with the floor of the cage, and this mechanism can be 
utilized to present a wide range of stimulus situations. 
The apparatus has proved of special value in attempts 
to correlate neurophysiological mechanisms with 
various aspects of behavior.—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital). 

2800. Maire,G. Bergson, mon maitre. (Bergson, 
my master.) Paris: Grasset, 1935. Pp. 230.—Maire 
gives his personal recollections of Bergson and traces 
the development of his own Bergsonism.—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2801. McGeoch, J. A. The vertical dimensions of 
mind. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 107-130.—In spite of 
the traditional bias in psychology toward cross-sec- 
tional analysis, interest is growing in the opposite 
type—long-sectional analysis, whose two major 
dimensions are maturation neration and learning- 
forgetting. Learning pervades every psychological 
phenomenon—perception, ideation, emotion, motiva- 
tion, volition—for each is merely a brief cross-sectional 
glimpse of the unbroken flow of chan involved in 
the learning-forgetting continuum. The implications 
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{ this for experimental attack upon and systematiza- 
ion of the problems of psychology are brought out. 
This viewpoint not only emphasizes the necessity for 
, more adequate attack on the special problems of 
yarning itself, but calls for a re-examination of every 
ssychological category in the light of the longitudinal 
approach.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2302. Mitra, S. C. Psychology and life. Indian 
1 Psychol., 1935, 10, 1-27.—In this presidential 
address before the Section of Psychology in the 
indian Science Congress of 1935, Mitra states that 
the behaviorists, by denying mind and consciousness, 
are of little help in resolving the problems of mental 
iife, and that the psychoanalysts offer very great help. 
The crucial problem before every person is how to 
adjust himself to the social conditions of life, and the 
solution of this problem is the central theme of psy- 
chology. The science of psychology has already 
made many contributions to the problems of industry 
and commerce through study of physical conditions 
and the human factor. Vocational testing and the 
psychology of advertising represent allied fields of 
applied psychology. Psychology has also much to 
ofier to education, especially through study of indi- 
vidual differences and intelligence tests.— L. A. Averill 
Worcester Teachers College). 

2803. Muenzinger, K. F. Mechanism, vitalism 
and the organismic hypothesis. Phil. Sci., 1935, 2, 
518-520.—The purpose of this note is to clarify the 
concept of the organismic or Gestalt hypothesis in 
relation to the concepts of mechanism and vitalism. 
|tis not uncommon to find the former labeled ‘‘vital- 
istic,” although its proponents have denied repeatedly 
that they are vitalists. The dichotomy mechanistic- 
vitalistic is concerned with the nature of the processes 
investigated, while the dichotomy mechanistic- 
organismic is concerned with the nature of the 
organization of the processes. Therefore, if a Ge- 
staltist denies that he is a mechanist, he is not implying 
that he is a vitalist. If the term “‘atomistic”’ instead 
of “mechanistic” had been used consistently in the 
second dichotomy the confusion of concepts would 
probably never have arisen.—K. F. Muensinger 
Colorado). 


2804. Mukherji, K. C. Mukherji aesthesiometer. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 134-140.—Description 
and drawings of aesthesiometer devised by the author. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


2805. Murray, H. A. Psychology and the univer- 
sity. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 801- 
’17.—Psychology occupies a key position in the future 
development of universities, but a review of present- 
day academic psychology reveals a woeful inade- 
quacy. The concentration on sensory phenomena, 
simple animal reflexes, and the statistical manipula- 
tion of questionnaire data has led the psychologist 
away from his proper subject matter—the driving 
forces which are basic to human nature. To the latter 
problem academic psychology has contributed prac- 
tically nothing; the contributions have come from 
medical psychology and particularly from psycho- 
analysis. The author makes a plea for a closer union 
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between academic psychology and psychoanalysis 
and outlines the nature of an ideal university course 
of training which would incorporate both. Such a 
union would have a vitalizing influence on psychology 
and an objectifying influence on psychoanalysis, the 
concepts of which need to be exposed to the experi- 
mental method and to rigorous criticism.—D. G. 
Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2806. Neurath, O. Erster Internationaler Kon- 
gress fiir Einheit der Wissenschaft in Paris, 1935. 
(First international congress for unity of science, 
Paris, 1935.) Erkenninis, 1935, 5, 377-406.—A brief 
report of the congress and résumé of the topics dis- 
cussed. The second congress will meet in Copen- 
hagen in June 1936.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


2807. Oliver, W. D. The concept and the thing. 
J. Phil., 1936, 33, 69-80.—Static notions of reality 
do not fit recent ideas of change and growth. We 
therefore describe the concept as ‘‘a history, a collec- 
tion of events culled from experience.” It is a collec- 
tion from all that we have experienced of the thing or 
things like it. The core of the concept consists of 
those experiences which are most recurrent and most 
readily assimilated. The vague fringe consists of the 
remaining experiences. The concept must be dis- 
tinguished from the name, the definition, and the key 
image. The concept grows and becomes reorganized 
with the accretion of new experience. So regarded, 
the concept is intimately related to the thing or set 
of which it is the meaning.—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 


2808. Pratt, J.B. The present status of the mind- 
body problem. Phil. Rev., 1936, 45, 144-166.—The 
three possible solutions of the mind-body problem 
are interaction, materialism, and parallelism. After 
showing absurdities inherent in materialism and 
parallelism, the author contends that interaction is 
the only solution which is meaningful, self-consistent, 
and in accord with all the facts. He maintains that 
it is the only hypothesis that will enable us to make 
sense of history, morality, and human life. He admits 
that interaction is incompatible with the precon- 
ceived theory of naturalism and suspects that the 
desire to reject interactionism is really due to a socially 
approved taste and to the wish to defend a precon- 
ceived faith. Dewey's position is characterized as 
an unstable mixture of naturalism and interaction. 
Logical positivism is accused of failing to distinguish 
meaning from knowledge. Behaviorism is character- 
ized as a sub-case of materialism. Gestalt psycholo- 
gists profess to reject materialism but actually return 
to it. Stout shares Spinoza’s confusion of the object 
of a perceptive process with the cerebral correlate. 
Durant Drake mixes parallelism with materialism. 
Russell practically repeats Hobbes.—M. F. Martin 
(West Springfield, Mass.) 

2809. Riese, W., & Réquet, A. Une correspond- 
ance de Kant sur les rapports de l’Ame et du cerveau; 
re traduction francaise des lettres de E. Kant 

S. Th. Soemmerring, avec une note préliminaire. 


(Some correspondence of Kant on the relation be- 
tween mind and brain; first French translation of the 
letters of I. Kant to S. T. Soemmerring, with a pre- 
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liminary note.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 44-51. 
—This is the correspondence between Immanuel 
Kant and Samuel Thomas Soemmerring on the loca- 
tion of the common sense or the relation between the 
brain and mind. Soemmerring located it in the 
cerebral fluid, while Kant claimed that the relation 
was merely physiological.—M. B. Mitchell (Concord, 
N. H.) 


2810. Roaf, H. E. A device for stimulating with 
single make shocks. J. Physiol., 1936, 86, 18-19P.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2811. Stevens, S. S. Psychology: the propae- 
deutic science. Phil. Sci., 1936, 3, 90-103.—The 
previous efforts to claim that psychology is the 
propaedeutic science were abortive because of the 
earlier historic origin of the physical sciences and the 
assumption of absolutism in their laws. But the 
revolution to relativity in all science, and the place 
it makes for the subjective discrimination of the ob- 
server, has overthrown this scientific absolutism. The 
nature of physics is conditioned in part upon the na- 
ture of the human experimenter and, since psychology 
investigates the characteristics of the observer, it is 
valid to say that psychology is propaedeutic to 
physics. Operational psychology, acknowledging the 
relativity of all things, dispenses with all concepts of 
absolute entities; it merely describes manifest dis- 
criminatory acts. It takes experience and elementary 
reactions to be equivalent. In this scheme the ground 
of acceptability of a proposition is confirmation by 
the experimenter’s associates. Thus all scientific 
truth has a social basis. Psychology studies the 
behavior of a physical reacting organism in this 
search for all forms of truth that will fit the experience 
of the experimenter and others, and hence is pro- 
paedeutic to such sciences as physics in that it follows 
further back along the experimenter-regress.—C. C. 
Peters (Pennsylvania State). 


2812. Wheeler, R. H. Organismic logic in the 
history of science. Phil. Sci., 1936, 3, 26-61.—‘‘Sci- 
entific theory has had a strikingly cyclic history. At 
1250, 1650, and 1820 and now at 1935 it is organismic 
in intent. All previous organismic movements col- 
lapsed because they were vitalistic. Between these 
peaks, the thought pattern swerved to an opposite 
extreme, that of mechanism, whose peaks fall at about 
1400, 1775, and 1860. This oscillatory character 
(which has been accelerating) is being resolved into 
an organismic position that is neither vitalistic nor 
mechanistic." Practically all of the article is devoted 
to a detailed elaboration of this thesis, citing the 
scholars and their typical works who contributed to 
the development in the several cycles. Several 
hundred such names are cited from the physical 
sciences, social science, psychology, and philosophy. 
Starting from 300 B.C. the cycles of emphasis upon 
the atomistic and the organismic have been shortening 
roughly by the fraction 4 to 4%. The peak of the 
present organismic emphasis is predicted for 1940, 
and the author thinks it possible to predict a later 
swing to atomism reaching a peak between 1950 and 
1960.—C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania State). 
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2813. Winter, J. E. The postulates of PSycholog 
Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 130-148.—An examinatie, 
of recent trends in the physical sciences discloses a 
shift from axiom to hypothesis, from absolute to 
relative, from determinism to indeterminism, from 
absolute predictability to mere probability; from 
pure objectivity to a recognition of the subjective 
Psychology, on the other hand, recently displays a 
strong trend toward objectivity, mechanism and 
absolute predictability. If psychology desires to be 
thought scientific, it should consider the prevailing 
trend in the methodology and conclusions of the 
physical sciences. The author himself favors a theory 
which postulates “mental energy” as a unique form, 
—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

[See also abstracts 2851, 2865, 2881, 2954, 
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2814. Bichowskaja, G. H., & Eidinowa, M.B. Die 
adaptatorische Rolle des sympathischen Nervep. 
systems bei der Schmerzempfindlichkeit. (The 
adaptive role of the sympathetic nervous system in 
the sensitivity to pain.) Rep. int. physiol. Congr, 
Moscow, 1935. Pp. 32-33.—The authors have 
demonstrated in human subjects a decrease in sys- 
ceptibility to pain when the same pain stimulus js 
applied continuously. To test Orbeli’s theory of the 
adaptive function of the sympathetic nervous system 
the stellate ganglion in 15 patients was blocked with 
novocain. The length of stimulation required to 
produce adaptation rose to a maximum of 50 seconds 
as compared with 7 seconds in normal individuals, 
Delay in adaptation was not equal in all subjects, but 
always longer on the affected side than on the normal, 
the condition lasting for about one hour. In 14 
human subjects who for pathological reasons had 
undergone gangliectomy permanent increase of 
adaptation time to pain was observed in the affected 
zones. The authors conclude that the adaptive and 
regulatory role of the sympathetic nervous system 
reveals itself not only in motor activity but also in 
sensory activity.—D. P. Boder (Lewis Institute). 

2815. Black, L. J., & Covell, W. P. A quantitative 
study of the cochlear response. Proc. Soc. exp. Bioi., 
N. Y., 1936, 33, 509-511.—Calibrated tones pro- 
duced by an audio-frequency oscillator were conveyed 
to the animal’s ear by a 6-foot tube. Voltages gen- 
erated in the ear were amplified from electrodes 
placed on the round window and muscles of the neck. 
Over a considerable intensity range the cochlear 
response was proportional to the sound pressure, and 
the wave form of the stimulus was faithfully repro- 
duced with low harmonic content. Results suggest 
that the threshold of feeling in the cat is lower than 
inman. Fletcher’s equal-loudness curves are approxi- 
mated. The cochlear response to any tone was de- 
creased by any other tone in proportion to the in- 
tensity of the interfering tone and without relation to 
its frequency.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2816. Bretschneider, E. Unterschiedsschwelles 
im Sehfeld unter dem Einfluss der clirliche 
Aufmerksamkeit. (Thresholds of differentiation " 
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the visual field under the influence of voluntary 


attention. ) Bielefeld: Beyer & Hausknecht, 1935. 


Pp. 25,—Building on previous investigations of the 


extent to which simple perception of a single stimulus 
depends on the fixation of attention, the author con- 
¢ructed a funnel (perimeter) in which two tangent 
black circles appeared. The subjects were not aware 
of the location of their appearance or of their changing 
radi. Results showed that when attention was dis- 
tributed over the entire field sharpness of differentia- 
tion declined toward the periphery, but increased 
again slightly at the border; whereas when attention 
was focused on one point, the top of the funnel and 
a point toward the left sharpness declined steadily 
with increasing distance from the point of concentra- 
tion of attention. The averages remained essentially 
constant for any fixation point.—E. Bretschneider 

Késlin ). 

2817. Bruce, R. S. Group judgments in the fields 
of lifted weights and visual discriminations. J. 
Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 117-121.—This study is a 
repetition and extension of Kate Gordon’s investiga- 
tion of the effects of pooling judgments of lifted 
weights. A set of 10 weights varying by an increment 
of .2 gram between the limits 20.0 and 21.8 grams, 
and a set of 10 patches of shot varying in size by 
| shot between the limits 51 and 60 shot were pre- 
sented to 120 subjects who ranked them from lightest 
to heaviest. Average rank-order coefficients of corre- 
lation between judged order and objective order were 
50 (S.D. 27.1) for the series of weights and .82 
(S.D. 13) for the patches of shot. When the 120 
subjects were grouped by fives and their average 
judged-orders correlated with the objective order, 
the average coefficients rose to: .67 (S.D. 16.0) and 
87 (S.D. 6.8) respectively. Grouped in tens, the 
coefficients rose to .83 for weights and .94 for shot. 
Each successive larger grouping raised the coefficients 
to some extent until two groups of 60 each yielded 
average coefficients of .88 for the weights and .945 
for the shot. Correlation between proficiency in 
judging weights and in judging patches of shot was 
low and statistically unreliable, indicating little or 
no specificity of function—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital). 


2818. Bujas, Z. Le temps de réaction aux excita- 
tions gustatives d’intensité différente. (Reaction 
times for gustatory stimulations of different in- 
tensity.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 119, 1360- 
1362.—The measurements were taken by means of a 
Hahn and Giinther gauge on the subject’s tongue in 
connection with a funnel which was placed 25 cm. 
beyond the stimulated region. The duration of the 
fow was 5 sec., and the stimulated surface was 1.5 
cm. in diameter, 3 mm. from the point of the tongue. 
The solutions used were the ordinary ones of nitric 
acid, citric acid, bichloride of quinine, sodium 
chloride, sugar, saccharine, all at a temperature of 
35°C. The decrease in reaction time for sugar and 
salt was found to be more rapid than for nitric acid 
and bichloride of quinine. In general, the rate of 
decrease was influenced by the quality of the sensa- 
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tion, by the conditions of the experiment, and, in 
certain cases, by the chemical structure of the sub- 
stances used.— MM. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2819. Charitonow, S. A. Uber die gegenseitige 
Beeinflussung verschiedener Arten der Hautemp- 
findung. (On the reciprocal influence of various kinds 
of cutaneous sensitivity.) Rep. int. physiol. Congr., 
Moscow, 1935, 55-56.—The investigations were 
undertaken on intact animals as well as on operated 
ones (e.g., complete or partial extirpation of cerebel- 
lum, section of posterior roots, isolation of corpus 
callosum, etc.) by means of blocking by freezing, 
applied at various points on the reflex arc. Dis- 
turbances in the various forms of cutaneous sensi- 
tivity may appear in the direction of simultaneous 
increase of threshold, viz., for pain and contact, as 
well as increase of threshold for one form of sensitivity 
accompanied by change in the opposite direction for 
the other. The methods of chronaxy, conditioned 
reflexes and electrical stimulation were used. It is 
concluded that ‘‘the mechanism of mutual influence 
of sensory systems of the skin as well as of the other 
analyzers is determined by complex relationships 
between the separate parts of the analyzer, which in 
turn are subject to influences of the neuro-humoral 
determiners of the sensory processes." —D. P. Boder 
(Lewis Institute). 

2820. Chauchard, A., & Chauchard, B. La chron- 
axie de l’appareil du gofit. (The chronaxy of the 
taste apparatus.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1936, 121, 
533-534.—The authors point out that, as early as 
1927, they had established the fact that the gustatory 
apparatus when tested for electric taste showed two 
chronaxies of very different values. The inequality 
of these two chronological constants indicates two 
innervations of different excitability —M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2821. Duret, R. Les aspects de l’image visuelle. 
(Aspects of the visual image.) Paris: Boivin, 1935. 
Pp. 148. 15 fr.—aA collection of three studies bearing 
on visual representation: influence of bias on the 
study of the image; determination of the point of 
view in the image; and pattern vision. Bibliograph- 
ical footnotes.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2822. Elsberg, C. A., Brewer, E. D., & Levy, I. 
The sense of smell. V. The relative importance of 
volume and pressure of the impulse for the sensation 
of smell and the nature of the olfactory process. Bull. 
neurol. Inst. New York, 1935, 4, 264-269.—In deter- 
mining the olfactory sensitivity by injecting odorous 
gases into the nasal passages, the pressure of the gas 
is more important than the volume. This would 
indicate that olfaction is basically a physical rather 
than a chemical process.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, 
England). 

2823. Elsberg, C. A., Levy, L, & Brewer, E. D. 
The sense of smell. VI. The trigeminal effects of 
odorous substances. Bull. neurol. Inst. New York, 
1935, 4, 270-285.—The irritating, stinging effect of 
certain odors, which is mediated by the trigeminal 
nerve, can best be studied with continuous stream 
injections of odorous gas into the nasal passages. 
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During the period of injection of odors, marked 
variations in the degree of painful sensation occur. 
These variations are the result of trigeminal fatigue. 
Very few substances, including coffee, phenyl-ethyl- 
alcohol and musk ketone, are free of any trigeminal 
effect.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2824. Elsberg, C. A., Brewer, E. D., & Levy, I. 
The sense of smell. VII. The odorous substances to 
be used for tests of the olfactory sense. Bull. neurol. 
Inst. New York, 1935, 4, 286-293.—Coffee, citral, 
oil of turpentine and benzaldehyde are recommended. 

D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2825. Escher, J., Desriviéres, —, & Jonnard, R- 
Etude sur la durée des images dites accidentelles 
consécutives @ une illumination de l’oeil. (A study 
on the duration of the so-called accidental images 
following illumination of the eye.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Parts, 1935, 120, 681-684.—When a luminous surface 
has been looked at for several seconds and then the 
eye is plunged into darkness, the sensation does not 
immediately disappear. An image is produced which 
shows all the details of the object, first with all the 
real colors (the positive image), and then with com- 
plementary colors (the negative image). The experi- 
ments indicate that under definite conditions of 
stimulation the duration of the accidental or con- 
secutive image may be considered constant for a 
given subject in his habitual physiological condition. 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2826. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Care needed in 
lighting. Person. J., 1936, 14, 323-326.—The pres- 
byopic eye may be aided in near vision in two ways: 
(1) correcting glasses may be prescribed, and (2) the 
intensity of illumination may be increased. Within 
the limited range of comfortable illumination the 
optimal strength of glass is a reciprocal function of the 
light intensity. For this reason eyes should be tested 
under conditions of illumination comparable to those 
of the person's working environment.—L. A. Riggs 
(Clark). 

2827. Geblewicz, E. La relation entre l’intensité 
du stimulus et le temps de réaction pour les excita- 
tions thermiques, en durée indéfinie et en durée 
bréve. (The relation between, the intensity of the 
stimulus and reaction time for thermal excitations of 
indefinite and of brief duration.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1935, 119, 1362-—1364.—The author used a more 
precise technique in these experiments than in his 
previous ones and a more powerful source of heat. 
The measurements of reaction time were taken on the 
subject's forehead. In the cases of indefinite stimula- 
tion as well as for brief stimulations, the results 
proved to be interpolated by Piéron’s formula (¢ being 
the time, ¢ the intensity, and a and & the constants): 

t= ++k 
—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2828. Gersuni, G., & Volokhov, A. De la phase 
réfractaire de l’a eil auditif. (On the refractory 
phase of the auditory apparatus.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1935, 120, 957-958.—In consecutive stimula- 
tions the character of the sensation does not change 
for intervals of time lower than 1.8 ¢, and from that 
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period on the sensation undergoes modifications y) 
to a complete cutting in half (10 ¢). At the 1g. 
interval, a second shock is not efficacious. 7), 
authors believe that the interval of 1.86 ¢ represents 
the duration of the refractory phase of the peripheral 
nerves of the auditory apparatus.—M. H. Piér» 
(Sorbonne). 


2829. Gersuni, G., & Volokhov, A. Du phénoméne 
biauriculaire dans l’excitation électrique. (7), 
binaural phenomenon in electrical stimulation 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 1099-2001. —;, 
binaural stimulation there appears a characteristic 
displacement of the auditory image dependent Upon 
the time intervals of the stimuli. The experiments 
were found to be contrary to the theory of frequencies 
for the binaural effect. They demonstrated the fact 
that, in the stimulation of the different afferent path. 
ways, it is generally difficult to speak of a refractory 
phase dependent upon the central nervous system, 
for the modification of the quality of the sensation js 
produced at the interval of 0.1 ¢ which is the limit of 
precision of the apparatus, and these phenomena are 
very different from those observed in monaural 
stimulation. These experiments also show that the 
phenomenon of binaural localization can be observed 
when a limited number of excitations pass through 
the nerve pathways of both auditory apparatuses — 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2830. Gersuni, G., Volokhov, A., & Andref, A. 
Chronaxie de l’appareil auditif. (Chronaxy of the 
auditory apparatus.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 
120, 755-756.—The authors brought about an 
auditory sensation consisting of a clear musical sound 
in the neighborhood of 1000 d.v. by means of electrical 
stimulation. Through this auditory sensation he 
measured the chronaxy. He found that in subjects 
with normal hearing the chronaxy approached 10 :, 
the rheobase varying from 15 to 35 volts. The studies 
also indicate the possibility of determining two chron- 
axies, one corresponding to noise and the other to 
the musical sound. The relation between the two 
was 1 to 1.5 or 2. The possibility of determining the 
chronaxy and the complete similarity between the 
sensation found in lesions of the organ of Corti and 
that found under uninjured conditions show that the 
observed phenomena can be aroused only by stimula- 
tion of the auditory nerve; thus the values of the 
chronaxies characterize the excitability of the nerve 
fibers of the auditory apparatus.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2831. Gibson, J. J., & Robinson, D. Orientation 
in visual perception; the recognition of familiar plane 
forms in differing orientations. Psychol. Monogr. 
1935, 46, No. 210, 39-47.—The purpose of this study 
was “‘to illustrate the importance of orientation for 
form perception” and “‘to examine the part which 
may be assigned to learning in the relation between 
them.” 33 shapes or contours were presented to 
each one of four groups of subjects in a different 
position: normal, turned 90°, 180°, or 270°. The 
12 well-known geographical contours in the list were 
recognized best in their normal orientation as ex 
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vected; the same was true of other familiar shapes 
‘hat were usually seen in one orientation only. In 
the discussion the authors suggest “that learning 
slays a very important part in making a particular 
srientation of a shape the unique one in which the 
shape looks normal.'’"— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


2832. Gordon, K. Further observations on group 
judgments of lifted weights. J. Psychol., 1935-1936, 
l 105-115.—Ten weights, varying from 16 grams 
to 17.6 grams by equal objective steps, had been 
anked by 200 different persons. Coefficients of 
correlation between the rankings of each subject and 
the true ranking resulted in a mean correlation of .41. 
When composite orders from groups of subjects 
aumbering 5, 10, and 20 were correlated with the 
biective order higher coefficients were obtained, and 
the author drew the conclusion that ‘‘results of the 
group are distinctly superior to the results of the 
average member, and equal to those of the best 
members.” Criticized for drawing a conclusion based 
upon statistical manipulation rather than experi- 
mental results, the author obtained average coeffi- 
cients of correlation and similar composite coefficients 
between shuffled orders of playing cards and the 
der ace to 10-spot, and found that the correlations 
were not raised by mere grouping. She then shows 
that the tendency for the group to approximate the 
true order of weights more closely than the individual 
may be shown by other statistical procedures than 
correlation —J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital). 


2833. Hayami, H. The changes of the figure per- 


ception under the gradual increase of the illumination. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 701-725.—The black 
figures drawn on a white cardboard (12 X 9 cm.) 
were presented in a dark room, their illumination 
being increased gradually by means of a water 


rheostat. It was shown that before the figures were 
perceived as such, their physiognomy was felt. In 
most cases the inside of the figures looks brighter 
than the outside. There is a tendency for unclosed 
ones to be perceived as closed, so that almost all lines 
sem prolonged. Sometimes the movement of ex- 
pansion and contraction of figures is perceived, and 
especially when the perception becomes clear, a 
sudden expansion is observed. Longer lines are 
generally perceived earlier than shorter ones, and 
perpendicular or horizontal ones than oblique. On 
the whole, the primacy of Gestalt can be shown.— 
R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2834. Hecht, S. Intensity discrimination and its 
relation to the adaptation of the eye. J. Physiol., 
1936, 86, 15-22.—The author demonstrates that his 
ideas and equations for intensity discrimination in 
terms of photochemical changes in the retina are 
supported by the data reported by Wright (J. 
Physiol., 1935, 83, 466) rather than invalidated, as 
Wright has claimed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

_2835. Henry, F. The meaning of ‘‘masking.” 
Science, 1936, 83, 231-232.—In regard to the recen 
discussions as to whether the term ‘‘masking” should 
be used to indicate a peripheral or central process, 
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‘it would seem that confusion could best be avoided, 
particularly in auditory terminology, by using the 
term ‘masking’ when appropriate, as descriptive of a 
common phenomenon and without any implications 
as to where the phenomenon is produced.’’—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 


2836. Herzau, W. Die Lokalisation der subjek- 
tiven Vertikalen bei Motilitétsstérungen der Augen 
und ihre diagnostische Verwertung. (The localiza- 
tion of the subjective vertical in motor disturbances 
of the eyes and its diagnostic significance.) ». Graefes 
Arch. Ophthaj., 1934, 132, 101-139.—In motor 
disturbances of the eyes which cause a cyclo-rotation 
about the visual line as an axis, the subjective vertical 
shows, in monocular vision and under exclusion of all 
empirical motives, a deviation from the perpendicular 
in the same direction and to the full extent. Also in 
the “dominance” of the paretic eye and in an existing 
anomalous correspondence, the setting of the sub- 
jective vertical, in contrast to the test for obliquity 
of the double images, also proves to be definitely 
related to the retinal meridian, which is primarily 
sensitive to verticality. While under ordinary condi- 
tions no change in localization takes place in monocu- 
lar vision with an eye in cyclo-rotation, due to the 
participation of psychological factors, in the absence 
of all indications and motives of comparison there is 
a pure manifestation of the fixed connection between 
the subjective vertical and its physiological basis, 
the functional longitudinal meridian section of the 
retina. Herzau verifies these statements by his 
investigations on 6 normals and 94 patients with 
motor disturbances of the eyes.—H. A. Imus 
(Dartmouth). 


2837. Heymans, C., Bouchaert, J. J., Farber, S., & 
Hsu, F.Y. Influence de l’acétylcholine sur récepteurs 
chimico-sensitifs du sinus carotidien. (Influence of 
acetylcholin on the chemico-sensory receptors of the 
carotid sinus.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 
1354—-1356.—From their results the authors conclude 
that acetylcholin is a very intense excitant of the 
chemico-sensory receptors in the carotid sinus, and 
they set up, by means of this mechanism, reflexes 
involving hyperpnea, bradycardia, and arterial hyper- 
tension. In strong doses acetylcholin, like nicotine, 
is a direct excitant of the respiratory centers and is a 
heart moderator.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2838. Ihara, M., & Kido, M. On the process of 
color mixtures (I). Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 725- 
745.—Marbe’s color mixture apparatus is used, its 
speed of rotation being adjusted minimally, and the 
process of mixture is observed with monocular vision 
through a hole. The time of exposure regulated by 
a shutter is from \ sec. to Meo sec. The rotary 
movement of a white cross on a black ground cannot 
be perceived clearly if it is exposed in less than % 
sec. and the white is more extensive than the black. 
When green and red sectors are rotated, green is 
always perceived as a ground, and a similar relation 
is found between yellow and green and yellow and 
red. If the speed of rotation reaches about 500 per 
minute in continuous observation, .colors begin to 
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mix and the figure-ground relation can no longer be 
perceived. When exposed for only Mw sec., two colors 
can be perceived. In order to reduce the number of 
sectors, yet to maintain the same grade of mixture, 
we have to increase the speed of rotation in inverse 
proportion to the reduction of sectors.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2839. Jachesky, L., & Foradori, I. A. Contribucié6n 
al estudio de la audicién coloreada. (Contribution 
to the study of colored hearing.) An. Inst. Psicol. 
Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 273-297.—In two blind 
subjects words and tones are associated with colors. 
An historical introduction is presented.—J. W. 
Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

2840. Kaulla, H. Versuche itiber die tachisto- 
skopische Anzahl- und Mengenauffassung. (Tachis- 
toscopic experiments on the perception of numbers 
and quantities.) Munich: Heller, 1934. Pp. 42.— 
The sphere of the experiments extended from 3 to 100 
elements (circular points 3-6 mm. in diameter). Both 
over- and under-estimation occurred, also marked 
individual scattering in the case of larger quantities. 
The influence of the size of the field varied, even with 
the same person. The latent period increased rapidly 
up to about 8, then slowly to 17. The arrangement 
of the elements (peripheral, central, etc.) and their 
characteristics (color, diameter) had little influence. 
An exposure of 1 sec. improved and %, sec. decreased 
the performance, while exposures of %, % and % 
sec. gave about the same results. The median curve 
of errors in relative estimation was linear. Com- 


parative experiments gave almost complete constancy 


of the threshold of differentiation. The “circum- 
ference of attention” is the boundary between psy- 
chological number and psychological quantity (a 
complex quality), both of which are in contrast with 
the mathematical concept of quantity. A review of 
the literature is given.— H. Kaulla. 


2841. Kraft, I. Uber das haptische absolute 
Erkennen von Streckenliingen. (The haptic absolute 
perception of length.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1935. 
Pp. 28.—The object of the experiments was to deter- 
mine with what exactness previously measured 
lengths, variously situated in space, could be de- 
marcated haptically by two fingers of one or both 
hands without and with practice. It was found that 
without practice the determination of longer lengths, 
by both the one- and the two-handed method, was 
more accurate than that of short lengths. Exactness 
could be considerably increased by learning, although 
marked mistakes always occurred with short distances. 
The procedure with two fingers of one hand gave 
better results after practice than the use of both 
hands. In general, this research proves that within 
a certain compass and with individual differences, the 
demarcation of previously measured lengths can be 
learned with some degree of correctness, but this 
ability is soon lost with the lapse of practice.—/. 
Kraft. 

2842. Kravkov, S. W., & Semenovskaja, E. N. 
Zur Frage der Abhingigkeit der Sehfunktion vom 
lingeren Hungern. (On the question of the de- 
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pendence of the visual function upon extended 
starvation.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1934, 13) 
370-371.—A_ patient suffering from cystitis wa. 
observed while taking a 50-day starvation cure 
during which time he was allowed only three glass, 
of warm water daily. The visual acuity and colo, 
sense remained unaffected. The sensitivity to light 
as determined by means of an adaptometer (Nagel). 
was markedly reduced. This was shown by compari. 
son of the dark-adaptation curve for the patient with 
that obtained under the same conditions for a norma| 
subject who was used as a control. Referring to 
Tansley's paper on rats in J. Physiol., 1931, 71, 44) 
the author assumed that the disturbance of the 
sensitivity to light produced by starvation was caused 
by injury to the peripheral processes for regeneration 
of the visual purple.— H. A. Imus (Dartmouth), 


2843. Kriiger, R. Quantitative Untersuchungen 
tiber den Adaptationsvorgang im Bereich des Ge. 
schmackssinnes. (Quantitative investigations on the 
process of adaptation in the field of gustation, 
Berlin: Pfau, 1936. Pp. 16.—R. R. Willoughdy 
(Clark). 

2844. Land, E. H., & Hunt, W. A. The use of 
polarized light in the simultaneous comparison of 
retinally and cortically fused colors. Science, 1936, 
83, 309.—The phenomenological comparison of the 
“cortical yellow’’ reported by Hecht and the usual, { 
monocularly mixed yellow ‘‘is best carried out under 
conditions permitting a simultaneous comparison of 
the colors.” An inexpensive and easily set up method 
in which two adjacent stimulus fields, one of which 
presents red to one eye and green to the other, while 
the other field presents both colors to each eye, is 
outlined.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2845. Langen, H. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
bei Zeitvergleichungen. (Experimental researches 
on comparisons of time intervals.) Berlin-Spandau: 
1935. Pp. 64. M 3.—Langen confirms and extends 
Kirchner's results and conclusions in regard to com- 
parisons of time intervals of sound and light stimuli, 
particularly by means of a new method, in which a 
tone and an empty interval bounded by stimuli are 
compared. This procedure brings out clearly the 
debated influence of attention, especially that involved 
in work. The latter may not only have a distracting 
influence on the estimation of time, but it also serves 
as the basis of such judgments. The author also 
repeated, with various modifications, Meumann’s 
experiment in which series, each of the same length, 
of loud and light strokes are compared. Meumann's 
findings were partially confirmed, new conditions 
were recognized and explained, and special attention 
was directed to the twofold influence of expectation 
tension. An extensive bibliography is given.—H. 
Langen (Berlin-Spandau). 

2846. Locke, N. M. Color constancy in the rhesus 
monkey and in man. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1935, 
No. 193. Pp. 38.—Four rhesus monkeys were tested 
for color constancy under seven different stimulus 
conditions. The animals were first trained to respon 
consistently to the lighter of two fields, one black and 
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ne white. All the animals showed the phenomenon 
{ color constancy, although the degree of constancy 
varied not only with the animal but also with the 
simulus conditions. There was a higher Brunswik 
-atio for the animal subjects than for even one human 
ohiect who possessed a high ‘object attitude.’’ The 
-ondition of field complexity proved to be a factor 
‘. determining color for the animal and human sub- 
ects, a higher degree of constancy being shown by 
soth as the complexity of the field increased. The 
‘actor of the presence of shadow on the background 
made for a higher degree of color constancy in all 
-ases, Suggestions have been made as to further 
analytical work in the field of color constancy.— 
rE. M. Achilles (Columbia). 

2847. Mantell, U. Aktualgenetische Untersuch- 
ungen an Situationsdarstellungen. (Studies of repre- 
sentations of situations by means of genetic series.) 
Veue psychol. Stud., 1936, 13, No. 2. Pp. 95.—The 
ourpose of this study was to find out whether the per- 
eption of a social situation represented in a picture 
sa secondary process made possible only by a prior 
perception of the parts or whether it arises as a whole 
at the earliest stages of perception. 16 line drawings 
were presented on a screen, each one in a series of 
5 exposures increasing from % to 1 second. After 


ch exposure the subjects were asked to report the 
meaning of what they had seen. Excerpts from these 
reports are quoted and discussed. The results tend 
) show that even during the earliest phases of 
perception, i.e., during the shortest exposures, there 
was present a total quality rather than a number of 


jisparate elements. The earliest perception of a 
situation is diffuse without much individualization; 
t was most frequently reported as some “human 
affair.” Its specific quality appears the sooner the 
more it approaches the particular set of the observer. 
Finally the results are examined to see whether there 
isa relation between the artistic quality of a drawing 
and ease of perception. 51 references and 16 cuts.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

2848. Meinhold, W. Kettengleichungen im Gebiete 
des Geschmackssinnes. Gleich sauer schmeckende 
Lisungen. (Serial equations in the field of gustation; 
equally sour tasting solutions.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
Pp. 40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2849. Meister, F. I. Schwellenwertuntersuchungen 
iiber die Schwingungsempfindlichkeit beim Mensch- 
en. (Threshold investigations of vibration sensitivity 
inman.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 353-359.— 
The vibration sensitivity of 15 subjects (age range 
25 to 40 years) was observed in relation to the fre- 
quency and amplitude of the stimuli. The intensity 
values of the stimuli were recorded. Threshold re- 
sponses of vibration were found to depend upon an 
inverse relation between frequency and amplitude of 
the stimuli; for similar phenomenal states if the fre- 
quency is lowered the amplitude must be increased.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

2850. Meller, E.N. Analis razvitiya prostranstven- 
novo mishJeniya. (Analysis of space imagery de- 
velopment.) Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1934, 7, 222-241.— 
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Special observation and experimentation revealed 
various errors made by factory school trainees in 
space perception when they were taught working 
drawing, in projection. Special attention was paid 
to causes of success and failure. Psychological 
analysis was made of these comparable differences. 
The author comes to the conclusion that the greatest 
difficulty in understanding space imagery is due to the 
inhibiting influence of habits of space perception 
already established. The author made up a series of 
methods for training in space perception and judg- 
ment.—L. S. Maeth (New York City). 

2851. Mouchet, E. El sentimiento de la vida y la 
percepcién de la realidad exterior. (The conscious- 
ness of being and the perception of objective reality. ) 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 13-108.—As 
human beings we have a knowledge of our own ex- 
istences as individuals. Authors generally call this 
state ‘‘cenesthesis.’’ The feeling of being, however, 
is indivisible: it includes cenesthesis and more. This 
consciousness of being is the essential nucleus of all 
human and animal mental life. Cenesthesis does not 
exist in consciousness, but is consciousness itself. 
Every activity of the organism reinforces or enlarges 
the vital feelings. The content of mind is not first 
experienced as sensation. The two fundamental 
processes of psychological development are: per- 
sonalization and realization. Personalization is the 
process of ego-formation. The process of constructing 
the external world through sensation and idea is 
realization. Abnormality appears when these two 
processes are disrupted. Image and sensation differ 
not in quantity but in quality. Hallucination is not 
a disorder of perception, involving sensation, but a 
disorder of the imagination, involving idea.—J. W. 
Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

2852. Obonai, T., & Muramatsu, S. Enxperi- 
mentelle Untersuchungen iiber die anisotropische 
Periodizitét der Sehschirfe. (Experimental research 
on the anisotropic periodicity of visual acuity.) Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 757-773.—The crevices of the 
Landolt ring, laid in the frontal parallel plane at 
several distances, were the stimuli. The results from 
41 normal eyes showed that visual acuity was better 
in the horizontal and vertical directions than in others. 
In the short-sighted this relation was shown in a con- 
tracted form. In the case of astigmatic eyes, this 
relation changed extremely; for example, the sharp- 
ness in the vertical direction became weaker than in 
the others.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2853. Pasteur, F. Electro-physiologie de la fonc- 
tion sensorielle du goat. (The electrophysiology of 
the sensory function of taste.) C. R. Soc. Biol., 
Paris, 1936, 121, 332-334.—When one pole of a 
galvanic current is placed on the face and the other 
on any opposite part of the body, a metallic taste is 
experienced. This is the sensation that the author 
has adopted as a test to verify the integrity of the 
gustatory function.—M. H. Ptéron (Sorbonne). 


2854. Radner, M., & Gibson, J. J. Orientation in 
visual perception; the ion of ti cter in 
forms. Psychol. Monogr., 1935, 46, No. 210, 48-65.— 
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The aim of this study was to investigate that part of 
visual form perception which may be described as 
upright or tipped. 6 slightly tipped non-sense con- 
tours were presented serially to 31 subjects, who 
were asked to arrange duplicates of these forms 
exactly as they had seen them. The results showed 
that 80% of all reproductions were in the upright 
position. When the same forms were presented with 
special instructions to note the amount of tip the 
reproductions showed a tendency to exaggerate the 
tip, especially when it was slight. In another experi- 
ment various positions of a square were used as the 
stimuli. ‘‘The hypothesis is suggested that, with 
respect to orientation at least, a percept tends to 
occur at its perceptual center, but that when a 
percept is experienced as departing from its center 
the eccentricity tends to increase.""—K. F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 

2855. Ross, T. An aid in color-blindness. Science, 
1936, 83, 270.—A description of an experimental 
model employing red and green filters with a reducing 
lens placed so that the red signal was visible only 
through the red filter and the green signal through 
the green on an automobile windshield was found to 
be operative both in traffic and in the laboratory. 
It is suggested that perforated color-filters, giving a 
bright feld with dark spots for red and a dark field 
with bright spots for green, would give opportunity 
for easy discrimination for the color-blind person.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

2856. Schwartz, P. Empfindlichkeit und Schwind- 
sucht. (Sensitivity and tuberculosis.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1935. RM. 60.00.—(Not seen). 

2857. Tamaike, J. On the change of the phe- 
nomena! size in correspondence with the structure of 
visual field. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 745-757.— 
Two color circles of different diameters are placed 
one upon the other, and the inner circle (diameter 
9 cm.) is com with a white circle of 22cm. The 
background is a black screen. The inner circle 
appears larger when both circles are homogeneously 
colored than otherwise. The phenomenal size of the 
inner circle is conditioned generally not only by the 
color itself, but also by the color of the outer circle, 
i.e. by the relation between them.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2858. Tanimoto, K., & Honda, J. Time-order 
error in lifted-weights com Jap. J. Psychol., 
1935, 10, 821-831.—A confirmation of H. Woodrow’s 
weight study on discrimination with a varying 
standard (Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 391-416); the 
results found are almost the same.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2859. Trunzer, H. Kettengleichungen im Gebiete 
des Geschmackssinnes. Gleich stiss schmeckende 
Lisungen. (Serial equations in the field of gustation; 
equally sweet tasting solutions.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1935. Pp. 28.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2860. Yokoyama, M. The successive compariso 
of distances in tactual space. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 
10, 805-821.—A specially constructed esthesiometer 
which was in principle the same as Jastrow’s was used. 
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Ten series of experiments were performed by th 
method of constant stimuli with seven observers with 
regard to successive comparison of “‘filled” and 
“empty’’ distances. The stimuli were applied to ¢4 
skin of the forehead just above the eyebrows 
successive pairs (there was no time error in the suc. 
cessive comparison of distance in tactual space). The 
author summarizes: when a distance of 30 mm. wa: 
divided into 2, 3 or 5 equal parts by punctiform 
pressure stimuli and the impression perceived was , 
line, a chain or a rosary, then the distance appeared 
tactually much shorter than the “empty” one o 
equal length, i.e. a distance of 30 mm. punctiformly 
delimited. The above statement also applies yp. 
qualifiedly to the case where a distance of 111, 114 
or 120 mm. was divided into 6 or 7 parts by puncti. 
form stimuli. When a distance of 30 mm. was filled 
uniformly with pressure, it was greatly underestimated 
in comparison to the “empty” distance of equal 
length. When a distance of 80 mm. was divided into 
2 parts, it was perceived as separate dots and jt 
was neither overestimated nor underestimated.—R 
Kuroda (Keijo). 
[See also abstracts 2793, 2797, 2804, 2870, 2005, 
2958, 2960, 2966, 2970, 2981, 2984, 2985, 2086, 
3119, 3140, 3154, 3231, 3236. ] 
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2861. Gildea, E. F., Mailhouse, V. L., & Morris, 
D. P. The relationship between various emotional 
disturbances and the sugar content of the blood 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 115-130.—Blood 
samples were taken from four groups of adults: 
patients and their relatives coming to the accident 
floor of a hospital; patients being prepared for a 
major operation; patients with various kinds of mental 
disease; and a control group made up primarily of 
patients coming to the hospital for routine treat- 
ments. The results show that “emotional dis- 
turbances which are severe in character in people free 
from mental disease are accompanied by hyper- 
glycemia.”” Slight emotional disturbances, experi- 
mentally induced disturbances, and severe emotional 
disturbances in psychotics are not accompanied by 
hyperglycemia.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2862. Macmurray, J. Reason and emotion. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1936. Pp. 278. $2.00.— 
This book philosophically discusses the function of 
the emotions in human life. The writer expounds a 
doctrine of emotional rationality and indicates its 
application to problems of sex, religion, etc.—S. 
Rosensweig (Worcester State Hospital). 

2863. Roth, C. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
zum Problem der ‘‘Gefiihisiibertragung.” (Experi- 
mental investigations on the problem of emotional 
transfer.) Wirzburg: Myr, 1933. Pp. 119- 
(Not seen). 

2864. Spitz, C. Zur Psychologie des Weinens. 
(On the psychology of weeping.) Zeulenroda: Sporn, 
1935. Pp. 111.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2866, 2867, 2964, 3003, 3102, 

3225, 3226, 3236.) 
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2965. Arbuzov, N. V., & Gurevich, A.M. Experi- 
mentalno psikhologicheski analis testa Piorkovski. 
The experimental psychological analysis of Piorkov- 
cki’s test.) Sovetsk. Pstkhotekh., 1934, 7, 263-269.— 
The author’s point of departure is that the frequently 
ysed apparatus of Piorkovski does not activate dis- 
sersion of attention, which it is supposed to test. 
This apparatus chiefly reveals the function of visual 
motor coordination. The change made in this 
apparatus by Verwoerd deserves, according to the 
authors, particular mention, though its accuracy has 
not yet been sufficiently verified. The authors them- 
slves are working on a new variation which they 
expect will test attention in a more or less pure form.— 
L. S. Maeth (New York City). 


2266. Carter, H. D. Emotional correlates of errors 
in learning. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 55-67.—A 
study of the errors made during the learning of paired 
pictures and pleasant, unpleasant, and indifferent 
words. 100 children of the 6th and 7th grades rated 
common words for P, U, and I, and later learned these 
words by the paired associates prompting method for 
5 trials. All responses were recorded during each 
trial. The experiment was repeated twice with the 
same S's after intervals of 6 months. The I words 
were most frequently forgotten or replaced by in- 
correct words, the U words were second, and the 
fewest errors, both false responses and failures to 
respond, were made in learning P words. There was 
some tendency to substitute incorrect pleasant words 
for correct unpleasant or indifferent words. Associa- 
tion times gave independent support for the P-U 
ratings, but there was no systematic relationship 
between association times and types of errors.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2867. Carter, H. D. Effects of emotional factors 
upon recall. J. Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 49-59.— 
Learning tests in which pictures were paired with 
pleasant, indifferent, and unpleasant words were 
given to 100 school children in order to establish 
conclusively the previous finding that pleasant words 
are best learned, unpleasant words second, and 
unpleasant words poorest, to determine whether these 
differences are general, and to determine whether 
they are due to the emotional character of the words 
or to other attributes. The tests were repeated 
5 times at intervals of 6 months. Ratings of 5 lists 
of words for each category indicate that pleasant 
words are “rather uniformly pleasant, indifferent 
words uniformly indifferent, and unpleasant words 
uniformly unpleasant. As the differences become 
larger and more reliable as the sampling of data is 
increased, it is argued that it is unlikely that some 
other attribute of the words than their emotional 
quality would by chance happen to apply to all the 
selections of words."’ Again the order of efficiency in 
learning was pleasant, indifferent, unpleasant. Dis- 
cussion of individual differences is withheld for a 
subsequent paper.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital ). 
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2868. Gellhorn, E., & Kraines, S. H. The in- 
fluence of hyperpnea and of variations in the O, and 
CO, tension of the inspired air on word-association. 
Science, 1936, 83, 266-267.—The O, lack was found 
to bring about a marked shift in the type of response 
to the Kent-Rosanoff word association list toward 
more individual reactions, to increase the number of 
perseverations to an extent inversely proportional to 
the O, concentration inhaled, and occasionally to 
bring about entirely irrelevant reactions. In general, 
the CO, effect and the hyperpnea effects were found 
to be less than that of the O, lack.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 


2869. Hall, C.S. Intercorrelations of measures of 
human learning. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 179-196.— 
Is there a general learning ability? Evidence from 
nine previous studies shows correlations between 
different learning performances ranging from .80 to 
-.50 with a median value of about .25 for the positive 
coefficients. Only a third of them are significantly 
different from zero. This might be due to the 
irrelevant factors in the learning situations. Thirteen 
such factors are suggested: range of talent; spurious 
correlational effects of age, sex, nationality, etc.; 
unreliability of measurement; number of subjects; 
measure of learning used; number of trials; types of 
task; previous practice; positive and negative trans- 
fer; understanding of directions; emotional adjust- 
ment; motivation; and subject’s condition. A 
suggestion is given as to how each of these factors 
affects the results. The author ran intercorrelations 
between four learning tasks, (1) stylus maze, (2) ra- 
tional learning problem of Peterson, (3) nonsense 
syllables, and (4) a punch board maze, on a hundred 
college women. The criterion was total error score. 
The intercorrelations are all positive but low. Inter- 
correlations of measures of gain came out zero. The 
author still believes that a general learning ability 
could be discovered if motivation and previous prac- 
tice were held constant.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


2870. Hayes, S. P. The memory of blind children. 
I. Teach. Forum (Blind), 1936, 8, 55-59.—The 
author mentions popular belief in the superior memory 
of the blind. Results on standard tests seem to indi- 
cate that this is not correct, and that we find as wide 
a range of performance among the blind as among 
sighted subjects. Blindness does not apparently 
cause improvement in native memory powers. On 
memory for digits forward the young blind children 
exceed sighted subjects on relatively few digits, but 
older subjects fall below sighted subjects when six or 
more digits are used. On reversed digits the younger 
blind children find more difficulty than sighted ssub- 
jects, but older blind subjects surpass the seeing, 
when tested with six or seven digits, in adolescence. 
While we get the best performance from sighted sub- 
jects on memory for digits forward, it is the reverse 
with the test for digits backward. Here the older 
blind subjects surpass the seeing, making apparently 
some intelligent substitution for visual imagery. In 
immediate memory span for disconnected words 
(Pressey Group Point Scale Rote Memory Test) the 
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blind make better scores than the seeing when three- 
word lists are used. With 615 children from ten years 
of age in two schools for the blind, the curve obtained 
shows that the blind surpass the seeing in every age 
group. Superiority of the blind is greatest in the 
earlier vears on this test. In conclusion it seems that 
ten-year old blind children master better than sighted 
subjects the ability to hold in mind a series of discrete 
auditory stimuli. The author attributes this to the 
necessity for training the blind largely through audi- 
tory channels.—S. < Hawk (Univ. Southern Calif.) 


2871. Kienle, F. Die uhigkeit der phys- 
iologischen Gedichtnis-Hypothesen. (The adequacy 
of physiological memory hypotheses.) Freiburg: 
Firderer, 1935. Pp. 79.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 


2872. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Gedichtnisschulung. 
(Memory training.) Bad Homburg: Siemens, 1935. 
Pp. 268. RM _ 7.80.—Practical suggestions for 
memory training, involving mechanical rote memory 
as well as logical memory, which uses past experiences 
freely and creatively.—R. Miiller-Fretenfels (Berlin). 


2873. Rees, H. J., & Israel, H. E. An investigation 
of the establishment and operation of mental sets. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1935, 46, No. 210, 1-26.—The 
purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
different mental sets upon the solutions of 5-letter 
anagrams. The subjects were college students. Sets 
produced by verbal instructions regarding the type of 
words expected increased the percentage of such 
words as compared with their percentage under 
indefinite sets without instructions. Similar sets 


having the same effectiveness were also produced by 
different training series preceding the test series. 
Such sets may operate without the subjects’ being 


aware of them. “Different sets are not all equally 
effective. One principle which seems to be of primary 
importance here is that sets which are related to the 
intrinsic nature of the task are most effective."’ A 
list of the anagrams used is appended.—K. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 

2874. Siipola, E. M. A group study of some 
effects of preparatory sets. Psychol. Monogr., 
46, No. 210, 27-38.—Two dissimilar sets were estab- 
lished by different instructions given to two groups of 
subjects (college students). To both groups were 
presented the same 10 stimuli, 4 of which were real 
words while the rest were ambiguous letter combina- 
tions. Each group reported having perceived these 
stimuli as words in accordance with its particular 
instructions. In a second expriment “it was found 
that under certain conditions preparatory sets which 
had been established in one task would carry over 
to affect the performance in a subsequent task for 
which no set was prescribed.""—K. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 

2875. Takemasa, T. Learning ability and learning 
materials as the factors of the | progress. I. 
Jap. J Psychol., 1935, 10, 859-875.—The learning 
curves in addition, letter and figure substitution are 
compared.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 2816, 2941, 2971, 3168. ] 
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2876. Adrian, E. D. Cortical rhythms. J. ,,,, 
ment. Dis., 1935, 81, 55-56.—Abstract.—C. R. Atwell 
(Boston Psychiatric Hospital). ™ 

2877. Alajouanine, T., Bertrand, L., Binet, | 
Bohn, G., Cardot, H., Cornil, L., Couvreur, E., Gley, 
P., Lhermitte, J., Nicloux, M., Richet, C., Jr, 4 
Verne, J. Traité de physiologie normale et patho. 
logique. IX: Systéme nerveux (premiére partie) 
(Treatise on normal and pathological physiology, 
IX: The nervous system. Part I.) Paris: Masson 
1933. Pp. 566. 80 fr.—(Not seen). 

2878. Bain, W. A., & McSwiney, B. A. A mam. 
malian muscle-nerve preparation. J. Physiol., 19% 
86, 17-18P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2879. Barris, R. W., Ingram, W. R., & Ranson, 
S. W. Optic connections of the diencephalon anj 
midbrain of the cat. J. comp. Neurol., 1935, 62, 
117-154.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2880. Blair, H. A. The time-intensity curve and 
latent addition in the mechanical stimulation of nerve, 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 586-593.—In order to 
test the question whether or not mechanical stimula. 
tion of nerve is similar to electrical stimulation, air 
pulses at constant intensities and varying durations 
were employed. Pressure-duration relationships and 
algebraic addition of stimuli similar to those of 
electrical stimulation were found. Evidence was 
advanced that the process of excitation is the same 
in the two cases.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


2881. Blair, H. A. On the use of Lapicque’s factor 
for converting voltage-capacity to strength-duration 
curves. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 620-624.—It 
is pointed out that Lapicque’s conversion factor 
(0.37 cr) is an average ratio employing a condenser 
stimulus whose voltage is 2 rheobases. It therefore 
does not relate the whole of two stimulation curves. 
The writer’s equations for condenser and for direct 
stimuli should be used for this purpose. Data froma 
paper by Rosenblueth and Rioch are treated by this 
means and 4 of their 5 curves conform well, in con- 
trast to their conclusion from the use of the first 
method. Their method of using percentage of 
maximal response and repetitive stimuli on tissues 
which do not respond to single shocks is therefore 
usable for comparison of excitabilities—7. W 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2882. Chappell, M. N., & Pike, F. H. The effects 
of certain experimental lesions of the central nervous 
system of cats as determined by some specific tests 
of motor performance. Bull. neurol. Inst. New York, 
1935, 4, 451-478.—Motor performance was tested 
in cats by a series of thirteen difficult tasks involving 
special apparatus. Although a considerable degree 
of recovery may follow injuries to the cerebral motor 
cortex or to other parts of the motor pathways, its 
always possible to demonstrate some residual motor 
deficit. The disturbances of function resulting from 
several successive lesions in the motor system are 
often greater than would be expected from a study o! 
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the effects of each lesion taken separately.—D. G. 
varquis (Oxford, England). 

2883. Clark, D. The differential effect of asphyxia 
upon mammalian nerve fibers. Rep. int. physiol. 
nor., Moscow, 1935, 65-66.—“'The compression of 
the human arm with the sphygmomanometer cuff 
causes a progressive loss of sensation below the cuff 
which takes place in a constant order. . . . Touch, 
oressure, vibration, and position senses begin to 
disappear after about 15 to 20 minutes.” There 
follows a complete disappearance of sensitivity after 
45 minutes, except for severe burning pain and 
delayed perception of warmth. However, the picture 
{ anesthesia so produced does not coincide in cats 
with the anesthesia produced with the cocaine block, 
although Bishop, Gasser, and Erlanger found such 
coincidence in experiments upon the amphibian nerve. 
it was observed that the order of disappearance of 
the various modes of sensitivity, viz., cold, warmth, 
pain, pressure, is in human subjects different when 
cocaine is used instead of the cuff, and it was assumed 
that the cuff exerts its effect through direct compres- 
sion rather than through asphyxia. Electroneuro- 
erams from the cat’s leg were taken (1) with applica- 
tion of the sphygmomanometer cuff, (2) with inter- 
ruption of circulation in the leg by means of a tourni- 
juet without including the nerve in the blockade, and 
3) with subcutaneous infiltration of cocaine (0.2%). 
Under conditions 1 and 2 the AB complex disap- 
peared rapidly, leaving only the smaller C fibers 
intact, while under condition 3 the fibers were the 
most affected. It is concluded that in mammals the 


origin of the anesthesia due to application of the 


cuff should be ascribed to asphyxia alone.—D. P. 
Boder (Lewis Institute). 

2884. Deederer, C. Sympathetic neurotomy. Med- 
Rec., N. Y., 1936, 143, 183.—The author summarizes 
his article as follows: “A case of long standing 
premature menopause in an unmarried woman of 
thirty is reported, in which the perivascular sympa- 
thetic nerves to the ovaries were sectioned. Normal 
menstruation ensued the day following the operation 
and fifteen years later the periods continued to be 
normal. It is possible for the evidences of normal 
function to result from perivascular sympathetic 
neurotomy, in endocrine glands which have been 
defunct for a number of years."—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2885. Delov, V. E. O paradoksalnoi provodimosti 
nerva. (The paradoxical conduction of the nerve- 
discharge.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 
90-69.— L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2886. Delov, V. E., & Lapitski, D. A. Aktsionnie 
toki spinnogo mozga v zavisimosti ot sili i chastoti 
razdrazheniya. (Action currents of the spinal cord 
as a function of the intensity and frequency of the 
stimulus.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 
10-78.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2887. Ectors, L. Etude oscillographique des 
activités sensitive et motrice du cortex cérébral chez 
animal éveillé. (An oscillographic study of the 
sensory and motor activities of the cerebral cortex in 
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awake animals.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 
1339-1343.—The author was able to obtain with 
25 rabbits a record of the cortical oscillograms while 
the animals were awake and free from any restrictions. 
He examined the influence on the oscillograms of 
different sensory, psychological, and pharmacological 
factors, and likewise made a study of spontaneous 
Jacksonian epilepsy. It was found that the motor 
activity of the cortex appeared to differ oscillograph- 
ically from its purely sensory activity only in the 
greater amplitude of the rapid, irregular waves which 
characterize the latter. This greater amplitude might 
be explained by the activity of the large pyramidal 
cells of the inner layers of the cortex and the additional 
of their action potentials to those of the intercalary 
neurones of the superficial layers —M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2888. Fischgold, H., & Bernard, J. Mesure de la 
fatigue des centres réflexes medullaires. (Measure- 
ment of fatigue of the medullary reflex centers.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 710-712.—The 
fatiguability of the medullary reflex centers is not 
clearly shown if the rest period between two stimula- 
tions is large enough, exceeding one minute in man. 
This fatiguability becomes evident if the rest period 
is less than 30 seconds. It is characterized by two 
parameters, the rest period between the stimulations 
and the voltage necessary for producing the threshold. 
The more important parameter appears to be the 
length of the rest period, which seems to vary with 
age, ranging from 10 to 15 seconds in the adolescent 
to 60 seconds in the adult.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2889. Frenkel, V. K voprosu o psikosensornikh 
rasstroistvakh pri porazhenii mozgovogo stvola. (Psy- 
chosensory disturbances in lesions of the brain stem.) 
Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mozga Bekht., 1935, 3, 167-181.— 
Frenkel reports a case of glioma extending from the 
caudal level of the medulla to the anterior corpora 
quadrigemina, infiltrating the tegmentum exten- 
sively, but sparing the red nucleus, and producing no 
rise of intracranial pressure. The outstanding clinical 
features were psychomotor excitement and hallucina- 
tory phenomena of the type of Lhermitte’s peduncular 
hallucinosis. The case proves that hallucinations can 
occur with foci localized exclusively in the brain stem. 
Illustrations and references accompany the article.— 
V. Frenkel (Leningrad). 


2890. Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E.L. The convulsion 
threshold of various parts of the cat’s brain. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 35, 109-116.— 
Marked differences were found in the convulsion 
thresholds of various areas of the brain as determined 
by stigmatic induction shocks in 348 cats. The regions 
of greatest sensitivity are not consistently in gra 
matter, or in white matter, or in association wit 
cerebral blood vessels. The results suggest, rather, 
that the essential structure implicated is a system 
of short fibers connecting the thalamus, the frontal 
cortex and the basal ganglia.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, 
England). 


2891. Glazov, W. A., & Levin, M. S. Vliyanie 
khimicheskikh agentov, voedennikh v krov, na 
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vozbudimost tsentrobezhnogo nerva lyagushki. (On 
the influence of chemical agents found in the blood 
upon the excitability of motor nerves in the frog.) 
Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 156-163.— 
L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2892. Hare, W. K., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, 
S. W. Pathways for pupillary constriction: location 
of synapses in the path for the pupillary light reflex 
and of constrictor fibers of cortical origin. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1188-1194.— 
Stimulation experiments confirm previous anatomic 
experiments showing that there is a synapse in the 
pupillo-constrictor pathway in the pretectal region.— 
D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2893. Howe, H. A. The reaction of the cochlear 
nerve to destruction of its end organs. A study on 
deaf albino cats. J. comp. Neurol., 1935, 62, 73-80.— 
In the cochlea of certain deaf albino cats the sensory 
cells of the organ of Corti had undergone dissolution. 
Of special interest in this connection was the fact 
that extensive secondary degenerations were found 
in the cochlear nerve, thus pointing to a dependent 
relationship between the sensory nerve and its spe- 
cialized nerve endings.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2894. Jasper, H. H. Cortical excitatory state and 
variability in human brain rhythms. Science, 1936, 
83, 259-260.—Observations indicating the com- 
plexity and variability in the bioelectric activity of 
the human brain are given. Possible causes for the 
variation in the bioelectric activity of the brain cells 
are stated.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2895. Kabat, H., Magoun, H. W., & Ranson, S. W. 
Electrical stimulation of points in the forebrain and 
midbrain: the resultant alterations in blood pressure. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 931-955.— 
Stimulation by the stereotaxic instrument of the 
hypothalamus of the cat produces an elevation of 
blood pressure which can be shown to depend on 


vasoconstriction. The response is independent of 
acceleration of heart rate or respiratory rhythm and 
of somatic movements. The descending pathway 
from the diencephalon seems to divide at the level of 
the caudal end of the mammillary bodies, one part 
passing dorsally to run through the central gray 
matter, the other going directly backward into the 
tegmentum of the mesencephalon. A fall in blood 
pressure was obtained by stimulation of a fiber bundle 
originating probably in the frontal cortex, which 
could not be followed more caudally than the rostral 
end of the diencephalon. No evidence was found for 
a localization of a parasympathetic center in the 
anterior and tubera! portions of the hypothalamus.— 
D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 


2896. Keith, H. M., & Stavraky, G. W. Experi- 
mental convulsions induced by administration of 
thujone: a pharmacologic study of the influence of 
the autonomic nervous system on these convulsions. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1022- 
1040.—In cats under dial anesthesia the epileptiform 
convulsions brought about by minimal convulsant 
doses of thujone (the chief constituent of absinthe) 
are preceded by a general vasodilatation. Sympa- 
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thetic stimulants such as epinephrine, Pitressin 
histamine and small doses of nicotine, when added t, 
the thujone, markedly increase the severity of the 
convulsions, while stimulants of the parasympathetic 
system tend to prevent the occurrence of convulsions 
—D.G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2897. Lapitski, D. A. Deistvie ultravioletovikh ; 
infrakrasnikh luchei na simpaticheskuyu nervnuyu 
sistemu. (The effect of ultra-violet and infra-req 
radiation upon the sympathetic nervous system) 
Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 105-113 — 
L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2898. Lapitski, D. A. Deistvie rentgenovikh ; 
infrakrasnikh luchei na reflektornuyu vozbudimost. 
(The effect of Roentgen and infra-red radiation upon 
reflex excitability.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht. 
1935, 113-121.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


2899. Lapitski, D. A., & Petrov, F. P. Stadiys 
funktsionalnogo rastormazhivaniya pri alteratsii nerva 
ionami kaltsiya. (The state of functional inhibition 
resulting from applying calcium ions to nerve.) Trud. 
Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 163-168.—L. 4. 
Riggs (Clark). 

2900. Loomis, A. L., Harvey, E. N., & Hobart, G. 
Brain potentials during hypnosis. Science, 1936, 83, 
239-—241.—No “spindles” or ‘‘random” waves (charac 
teristic of normal sleep) but “trains” (characteristic 
of the waking state) were recorded while the subject 
remained under hypnosis; as measured by this cri- 
terion it therefore seems that the term hypnotic 
“sleep” is not a correct one for the hypnotic state. 
The “trains” (waves with a frequency of about 10 per 
second, called the Berger rhythm by Adrian) are 
discussed relative to their presence in subjects of 
different ages, variability, regularity, change in fre- 
quency with rest, disturbance, mental activity, emo- 
tional states, effect of light, flicker, and sleep.—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 

2901. Mayne, W., & Katz, L. N. Observations on 
the path taken by the pain fibers from the heart. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 688-691.—“Evidence 
is presented to show that cardiac pain fibers traverse 
the nerve plexus located in the posterior mediastinum 
which connects the deep cardiac plexus with the 
thoracic sympathetic chain from the sixth up to the 
first thoracic segment and possibly also with the 
cervical sympathetic chain.”"—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


2902. Mettler, F. A., Mettler, C. C., & Culler, E. 
Effects of total removal of the cerebral cortex. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1238-1249.— 
The cerebral hemispheres were removed in four stages 
from a dog, which was studied for four months follow- 
ing the last operation. Such an animal is able to 
distinguish light from darkness, to appreciate warmth 
and tactile sensation, and to discriminate sounds. It 
does not exhibit incessant activity, but shows an 
inability to initiate or inhibit movement suddenly. 
The distribution of tonus is abnormal, and posture 
disturbed. The decorticated animal exhibits physio- 
logical changes referable to vegetative function, such 
as low bl sugar content with an altered tolerance 
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jor dextrose, a high calcium content, increased sen- 
sitivity to the action of drugs, and disturbed gastro- 
intestinal function. There is an abnormal blood 
picture with decrease in the erythrocyte count. The 
oulse pressure is small. Evidence points to the con- 
dusion that both the sympathetic and parasympa- 
thetic systems are normally inhibited by the cortex 
and that removal of the cortex releases both of these 
systems. —D. G. Marquts (Oxford, England). 

2003. N6, R. L. de, & Graham, H. T. Recovery 
of mammalian nerve fibers in vivo. Proc. Soc. ¢ 
Biol. N. Y., 1936, 33, 512-514.—Induction gl 
were applied to the oculomotor nerve in i 
sciatic nerve at the level of the trochanter“Inajor of 
the femur of etherized or decorticate rabbits. Re- 
sponses were recorded by the cathode-ray oscillo- 
graph. Relative agent period usually ended 
2-5 ms. after shock; a supernormal period lasted 
yntil 10-20 Ms. after shock, with a peak of high 
excitability at 4-7 ms. The subnormal period ceased 

about 35 ms. for oculomotor nerves and 50-100 
ms. for sciatic. When the experiment was carried 
out rapidly and with little stimulation the super- 
normal phase was absent and refractoriness prolonged. 
While excitability of motor fibers to induction shocks 
was supernormal at certain intervals, their excita- 
bility to synaptic stimuli was subnormal at these 
same intervals.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2904. Petrov, F. P. Vozbuzhdenie i ugnetenie 
tsentrov spinnogo mozga. (Excitation and paralysis 
of the spinal centers.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mozga 
Bekht., 1935, 121-138.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


2005. Pines, L. Ya. Anatomo-klinicheskie dannie 
0 korkovikh narusheniyakh chuvstvitelnosti u chelov- 


ska. (Cortical disturbances of sensibility.) Trud. 
Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 3, 36-55. On the 
basis of clinical and anatomical observations here 
reported, Pines concludes that there is no sharp sepa- 
ration of motor and sensory zones of cortical projec- 
tion, although a pronounced anatomical and physio- 
logical differentiation of the partially common zone 
justiies the subdivision into a sensory and motor 
portion. In addition to the main projection zone, 
there are accessory zones, e.g. the sensory function 
of the anterior central convolution, where are localized 
the forms of sensation which necessitate organized 
motor reaction. The destruction of an accessory zone 
does not necessarily produce loss of the sensory func- 
tion in question. All forms of sensation are repre- 
sented in the cortex, but they suffer in different ways 
and recuperate in various degrees according to the 
location of the cortical lesion. Simultaneous involve- 
ment of the anterior and posterior central convolu- 
tions destroys both superficial and deep sensibility, 
while a single lesion in either one of the convolutions 
causes only a disturbance of deep sensibility and 
atopomyognosis. The cortical loss of sensibility 
assumes a distal, axial (pseudosegmental) or a mixed 
form. The reason why one or the other type appears 
in @ given case is entirely unknown. The article 
contains a bibliography and illustrations.—L. Pines 
(Leningrad). 


2903-2912 


2906. Uhland, Ya. M., & Vul, I. M. Ob izmenenii 
sensornoi khronaksii pri rabote. (Changes in sensory 
chronaxy after work.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mozga 
Bekht., 1935, 168-182.—Sensory chronaxies are 
lengthened just as are motor ones by work. Chronaxy 
is maximal about five minutes after cessation of the 
work. With continued practice the effect of work 
upon chronaxy is diminished.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


2907. Vasilev, L. L., Lapitski, D. A., & Poderni, 
W. A. Materiali k voprosu o prirode pozitivnogo 
posledeistviya. (On the question of the existence of 
the positive after-potential.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. 
Mozga Bekht., 1935, 79-93.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2908. Vasilev, L. L., & Poderni, V. A. Variat- 
sionno-statisticheskaya zakonomernost osnovnikh 
nervno-mischechikh yavienii. (The conformity of 
neuromuscular phenomena to the statistical law of 
probability.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga Bekht., 1935, 
13-56.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2909. Veber, L.G. Ob izuchenii fiziko-khimiches- 
kikh osnov nervnoi deyatelnosti. (The investigation 
of the physico-chemical bases of nervous functions.) 
Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mozga Bekht., 1935, 5-12.—L. A. 
Riggs (Clark). 

2910. Zollinger, R. Removal of left cerebral 
hemisphere. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 
34, 1055-1064.—The left cerebral hemisphere was 
removed in a right-handed woman, and the observa- 
tions during the seventeen days which she survived 
are reported. The resulting aphasia was not com- 
plete, for a vocabulary of several words was retained. 
It was difficult to evaluate the mental capacity of the 
patient, but she could carry out simple instructions 
and respond to simple questions. The presence of 
acute pain upon motion of the arthritic joints or com- 
pression of the deep muscles of the right side demon- 
strated the existence of a center of sensation below 
the cortex. Studies of the vasomotor responses of the 
extremities by determinations of skin temperature 
showed no measurable alteration in peripheral tem- 
perature regulation on the affected side.—D. G. 
Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2911. Zuber, B. A. K voprosu o rasprostranenii 
yadov po izolirovannomu nervnomu stvolu. (On the 
question of the spread of poisonous substances along 
the isolated nerve fiber.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mosga 
Bekht., 1935, 148-156.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2814, 2820, 2830, 2929, 2933, 

2935, 2950, 2956, 2963, 2964, 2965, 3243. ] 
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2912. Abraham, P. Une figure, deux visages. 
(One body, two faces.) Nouv. Rev. frang., 1934, 22, 
409-429; 585-614.—-A photographic device brings 
out that there is always a lack of symmetry between 
the right and left sides of the face. If a face is con- 
structed of two halves similar to the left side and 
another of two halves similar to the right, the results 
will be different. After a study of a large number of 
faces of persons whose lives and characters he had 
records of, the author concluded that the left half of 
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the face represented the expression of the social side 
of the person and the right side his inner life.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2913. Alberti, J. L. Bisquedas experimentales 
acerca de los fenémenos psicoeléctricos. (Experi- 
ments concerning the psychogalvanic phenomena.) 
An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 257-272.— 
33 psychotic patients were presented with different 
imaginative and sensory stimuli and their psycho- 
galvanic reactions noted. The psycho-electrogram 
appears to be a measure of the degree of intellectual 
and affective derangement. The electrogram may be 
used for prognostic purposes.—/J. W. Nagge (Kansas 
State of Emporia). 

2914. Bernstein, N. A. Investigations on the 
physiology and pathology of motion. Rep. int. 
physiol. Congr., Moscow, 1935. Pp. 29-31.—The 
work was carried out in the Department of Physiology 
of Motion at the Moscow Institute of Experimental 
Medicine by means of the kymo-cyclo-apparatus 
(Pavienko) and the tuning-fork siren-wheel syn- 
chronizers (Bernstein and Pavienko). The main 
stress is put ‘‘on a descriptive morphology of motion, 
regarding the latter as an organic complex structure 
and subjecting normal and pathological structures to 
a minute study."’ The authors and their collaborators 
have investigated gait of normal subjects with and 
without load, after work and rest, the genetic de- 
velopment of gait from infancy to old age (locomotor 
ontogenesis) and gait in various lesions of the central 
nervous system. ‘‘The main lines of the dynamics 
of locomotion are manifested in the curve of support- 
ing reactions, which is identical with the curve of 
effort in the center of gravity of the whole body.” 
By means of their methods the authors were able to 
detect graphically the differences in the dynamics of 
locomotion in children 12 years old as compared with 
6-7-year-old ones, and to detect symptoms of tabetic 
gait much earlier than is possible by means of the 
usual neurological examination.—D. P. Boder (Lewis 
Institute). 


2915. Blair, H. A. Excitability of slowly reacting 
muscle. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1936, 33, 563- 
566.—Strength-duration and voltage-capacity data 
from the ventral muscle band of the leech are pre- 
sented and shown to fit equations for processes of 
high excitability. “It is concluded . .. that the 
excitatory process in the slowly reacting muscle of 
the leech is of the same type as that occurring in highly 
excitable tissue and that while the excitability as 
usually determined is about 10 there are others con- 
siderably greater."—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2916. Cagan, E. M. Bioenergetics and the budget 
of work. Rep. int. physiol. Congr., Moscow, 1935, 
51-52.—The character of the task influences the 
course and duration of biogenetic restitution, but the 
latter does not coincide with the restitution of other 
functions such as “haemodynamics, body tempera- 
ture, skin potential, chronaxy, etc. or with that of 
the working capacity of the organism as a whole.” 
The discrepancy between the curve of restitution of 
oxygen consumption and that of other functions is 
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specially marked under conditions of fatiguing work 
or work under abnormal meteorological conditions 
Although the bioenergetic criterion cannot be cop. 
sidered the only deciding factor in medium and heavy 
work it can be applied as a useful tool in elimination 
of disorderly breaks in the work process, in creation 
of an appropriate work rhythm, and determination 
of frequency and duration of rest pauses.—D, p 
Boder (Lewis Institute). 


2917. Cannon, W. B. A comparison of the effects 
pathin and adrenine on the iris. Rep, in, 
tol. Congr., Moscow, 1935, 53.—The effect of 
i drenine, hepatic sympathin and cardio. 
pulmonary sympathin upon the nictitating membrane 
and the iris of cats was investigated. ‘When the 
three stimulating agents evoked nearly equal responses 
of the membrane, adrenine causeg a marked dilation 
of the pupil, cardiac sympathin caused a slight 
dilation, and hepatic sympathin only Minor and not 
consistent effects.’’ Cutting of the circular muscle 
of the iris increased the dilator effects of sympathid 
It is tentatively concluded that “sympathin E, unlike 
adrenine, may affect not only the dilator but also 
the constrictor muscle of the iris, and that the 
differences between the effects of cardio-pulmonary 
and hepatic sources of sympathin may be attributed 
to the presence of sympathin 7 in the former and its 
absence from the latter."—D. P. Boder (Lewis 
Institute). 


2918. Cook, T. W. Studies in cross education. 
V. Theoretical. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 149-178. — 
No adequate theory has been proposed to account for 
the phenomena of transfer of learning. In cross- 
education studies, Bray and others obtained transfer 
between opposite symmetrical, non-symmetrical, and 
unilateral members, the amount varying with the 
location of the muscle groups relative to one another, 
with the amount of practice, and with the percentage 
gain in the practice series. It is equal in amount for 
mirror tracing and blindfold maze learning, and is as 
permanent as direct practice effects. Explanatory 
theories can be divided into the dualistic type and the 
monistic type. The former assumes that two kinds 
of learning are involved—pure habit, which does not 
transfer, and intelligent generalization, which does. 
The monistic type, advocated by Thorndike, assumes 
that transfer is a function of the number of identical 
elements involved. Bruce’s theory is limited to 
paired-associate situations and involves too broad a 
definition of stimulus. In general these theories 
neglect the dynamic approach. Gestalt theory is 
dynamic, but offers no solution of the problem. On 
the physiological side, Lashley emphasized that motor 
skills are independent of any particular bodily member 
and refuted the theory of common neural elements.— 
A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2919. Darrow, C. H. 
(sweating) and blood 
facilitative functions. 


preparatory 
sychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 73-%. 
—The author reviews ‘“‘the evidence that in persons 
with intact nervous systems palmar skin conductance 
supplemented by blood-pressure provides an index of 
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adaptive mobilization.” “(1) Palmar perspiration is 
functionally valuable for the improvement of tactual 
acuity and grip upon objects, and it is called forth in 
situations demanding increased alertness and mobi- 
jjzation of energy for adaptive response. (2) Palmar 
conductance is low in conditions predisposing toward 
seep and sleepiness. . . . (3) Palmar skin con- 
ductance is increased by situations causing startle, 
attention, alertness, _conation, anticipation, and 
apprehension. (4) An increase in palmar conductance 
is frequently associated with evidence of improveme 
in various performances. Both increased conduct 
and improved performance may follow vario 
of moderate stimulation. (5) The locatiofi of the 
cortical control of palmar secretory reactions within 
the same general region concerned with inhibitory 
control of posture (especially reflex grasping), and 
the demonstrated felation of palmar activity to 
ostural cond#@ions, suggests that facilitative effects 
ten associated with palmar galvanic activity may 
primarily a result of the reinforcement of central 
fervous system activity by impulses arising within 
the tonic skeletal musculature. (6) Very strong 
stimulation involving excessive ‘mobilization of 
energy’ may impair rather than improve performance 
and distort the relation to palmar secretory activity. 
7) Excessive and disturbing excitation in which 
primitive automatic mechanisms are released from 
higher level control tends to be associated with a 
marked increase in blood-pressure and may provide 
indication that there has been a departure of galvanic 
measurements from parallelism with higher level 
facilitative processes. Marked blood-pressure in- 
crease in the absence of overt activity may provide 
indication of intracortical conflict, and possibly of 
‘relative functional decortication.’ ’’. A bibliography 
of 123 titles is given.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


2920. Dwelshauvers, G. L’exercice de la volonté. 
Exercise of the will.) Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 250. 
18 {r.—The purpose of the book is to give advice on 
developing the feeling of effort and voluntary energy. 
Alter a discussion of certain biological and psycho- 
logical ideas on the will, the author takes up the 
questions of habit, language and the will, education 
of effort, and the utilization of voluntary energy. 
The final chapter treats of the will, liberty, and per- 
sonality considered from the point of view of the 
spiritual life—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2921. Garaeva, R.S. K prognozu upradznaemosti. 
(The prognosis of training curves.) Sovetsk. Psikho- 
wekh., 1934, 7, 242-252.—On the basis of a great 
number of analyses of learning curves, the author 
proves that the laws of training are expressed by 
hyperbolas rather than any other graphical curves. 
The hyperbola with its three parameters, rather than 
the exponential curve, permits extrapolation from 
initial data which are not very numerous. Practical 
application of prognosis made on the basis of a 
hyperbolic curve was found justifiable.—L. S. Maeth 
(New York City). 


2922. Goadby, K., & Goadby, H. Simultaneous 
photographic records of the potential and resistance 
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effects of the psycho-emotive response. J. Physiol., 
1936, 86, 11-13P—A technique is described for 
simultaneously recording the Tarchanoff (potential) 
and Féré (resistance) phenomena of the psycho- 
emotive response. The two phenomena can be 
readily separated by occlusion of the blood supply or 
heating of the limb, demonstrating that the two 
“reflexes’’ have different origins—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

2923. Imada, M. Experimental study of handed- 
ness. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 889-909.—By a 
gripmeter, tapping and pegboard, the capacity of 
both hands in the right-handed and left-handed was 
studied. The author says that the difference of the 
two hands is most marked in_the speed of movement, 
but not so conspicuous in the strength.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2924. Ingle, D. J., Hales, W. M., & Haslerud, 
G. M. Work capacity in the rat after destruction of 
the adrenal medulla. I. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
114, 653-656.—In 18 female rats autogenous trans- 
plants of the adrenal glands to the ovaries were made; 
it has been found that adrenals which are so attached 
to the ovary degenerate in the medullary region, while 
the cortex survives. Adrenalectomized animals lost 
weight and succumbed while transplanted and normal 
animals survived. Approximately the same work 
was obtained from normals and from transplants. 
The results show that the adrenal medulla is not 
essential, but do not deal with other tissues producing 
epinephrine.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

2925. Ingle, D. J., Hales, W. M., & Haslerud, 
G. M. Work capacity in the rat after destruction of 
the adrenal medulla. II. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
114, 657-660.—Animals with autogenous transplants 
of the adrenals, and therefore with degenerated 
adrenal medulla, were allowed to run in revolving 
drums. There was a temporary depression of activity, 
but after 28 days an essential return to normal level 
occurred. It was therefore demonstrated that the 
activity drive was not diminished by the destruction 
of the adrenal medulla—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

2926. Jakob, C. La filogenia de las kinesias. 
(The phylogeny of the motor functions.) An. Inst. 
Psicol. Uni. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 109-127.—The 
activities of non-human species must be studied in 
terms of muscle and gland function. The author 
discusses the evolutionary dynamics and organization 
of the motor functions. A neurological description of 
various behavior patterns is presented.—J. W. Nagge 
(Kansas State of Emporia). 

2927. Johnson, W., & Duke, D. The dextrality 
quotients of fifty six-year-olds with regard to hand 
usage. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 26-36.—The 
R+? 

—w-, where R and B 


dextrality quotient (DQ) = 
are the number of operations performed with the right 
hand and with both hands and N represents the total 
number of operations performed. Extensive observa- 
tions of children in the schoolroom formed the basis 
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for the development of a performance test of handed- 
ness that involved schoolroom objects and activities. 
The test is presented in detail. The reliabi': y of the 
DQ's so obtained is .92 + .015, as determined by the 
test-retest coefficient. Tentative DQ norms for 
6-year-old children are given.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

2928. Kaisinger, W. Andert sich die chronaxi- 
metrische Erregbarkeit des Sartorius normaler und 
nebennierenloser Frésche bei Einwirkung des Neben- 
nierenrindenhormons B? (Does the chronaximetric 
excitability of the sartorius of normal and adrenalec- 
tomized frogs change under the influence of adrenal- 
cortex hormone B?) Z. Biol., 1935, 96, 529-534.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2929. Kreezer, G., & Bradway, K. P. Relation 
between Binet mental age and motor chronaxia. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1149- 
1171.—A reliable difference was found between the 
average level of chronaxy of subjects with a mental 
age of three years and normal subjects for the motor 
point on the triceps muscle, but not for other motor 
points, or other chronaxic indexes, or other mental 
ages.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2930. Lalich, J., Herrin, R. C., & Meek, W. J. 
Effect of a previous distention of the intestine on re- 
flex inhibition of gastric motility. Proc. Soc. exp. 
Biol., N. Y., 1936, 34, 29-31.—Dogs prepared with 
Thiry fistulae of the ileum were trained to swallow 
stomach tubes. Gastric movements were recorded 
by the balleon-tambour method when the intestinal 
loops were distended. Gastric movements were 
inhibited when. pressures of 75-120 mm. Hg were 
applied to loops. With continued distention for a 
24-hour period, inhibition disappeared and the reflex 
threshold was lowered.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

2931. Lennox, W. G., Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. 
Relationship of unconsciousness to cerebral blood 
flow and to anoxemia. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1935. 34, 1001-1013.—The results of these 
experiments suggest that there are two different 
mechanisms producing unconsciousness in man: 
(1) A sndden reduction of the oxygen supply to the 
brain to such an extent that the oxygen saturation 
of the blood in the internal jugular vein falls to 24% 
or below. This cerebral anoxemia was observed in 
cases of spontaneous or induced syncope and as a 
result of breathing nitrogen. (2) A nervous mechan- 
ism brought into play by pressure on the carotid 
sinus in certain individuals. Unconsciousness of this 
origin may be accompanied by no diminution of 
cerebral blood flow or decrease in the oxygen satura- 
tion of the cerebral blood, and resembles, in this 
respect, cataplexy and reflex epilepsy.— D. G. Marquis 
(Oxford, England). 

2932. Lieb, C. C., Mulinos, M. G., & Taylor, H. L. 
Studies on vasomotor reflexes. Vasoconstriction 
from a deep inspiration of air. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1936, 34, 89-90.—Superficial and total blood 
flows of the forearm and hand of 15 adults were 
examined by use of (1) the plethysmograph, (2) the 
discontinuous method of Hewlett and Zwaluwenberg, 
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(3) microscopic observation of nail-fold capillaries 
and (4) a blood pressure cuff in which pressure was 
suddenly raised to 250 mm. Hg to obstruct inflow 
with a minimum of venous filling. The results of these 
observations suggest that vasoconstriction follows 
from a deep inspiration and that it occurs on the 
arterial side of the capillary tuft. It is probably o/ 
reflex origin.— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


2933. Light, J. S., & Gantt, W. H. Essential part 
of reflex arc for establishment of conditioned reflex 
tion of conditioned reflex after exclusion of 
peripheral end. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21 
“whe right hind leg of four dogs was paralyzed 
by crushing the anterior nerve roots between the exit 
from the lamina interna of the dura mater and the 
junction of the posterior root. Before regeneration 
of the motor nerves could occuma conditioned with. 
drawal response to the sound of a buzzer was at. 
tempted. Although the actual withdrawal respon 
to the shock and to the buzzer could not occ 
conditioning was evidenced by the general strug; 
response to the sound of the buzzer. As soon as such 
conditioning was apparent the training was dis. 
continued. After the regeneration of the motor nerve 
had occurred and the buzzer was presented alone there 
was withdrawal of the ‘“‘conditioned” leg. This was 
“the appropriate and specific conditioned movement, 
but one which was never possible during the period 
of training.”” Thus it is concluded that ‘‘the periph. 
eral nerve and executor organ are not necessary for 
conditioned reflex formation.” Crossed knee jerk 
and other crossed reflexes were observed on the 
uninjured side. A program is outlined for the exclu- 
sion of other parts of the reflex arc to determine the 
essential elements. Bibliography.—N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 


2934. Lindsley, D. B. Myographic and electro- 
my phic studies of myasthenia gravis. Brain, 
1935, 58, 470-482.—Action potentials were recorded 
from single motor units of the affected muscles of 
four myasthenia gravis patients. The presence ol 
marked fluctuations in amplitude, while the regular 
rhythm of the motor unit persists, indicates a disorder 
of the myoneura! junctions with normally functioning 
motor nerve. Following injection of prostigmin, 
which temporarily clears up the myasthenic symp- 
toms of weakness and fatiguability, the action poten- 
tials are restored to a uniform height. These results 
are interpreted as strongly suggesting that acetylcho- 
line or a related substance is liberated in the transmis- 
sion of herve impulses to voluntary muscles.—D. ¢. 
Marquis (Oxford, England). 


2935. Loucks, R. B. The experimental delimite- 
tion of neural structures essential for learning: the 
attempt to condition striped muscle responses with 
faradization of the sigmoid . J. Psychol., 1935- 
1936, 1, 5-44.—Employing his technique of submerg- 
ing an induction coil beneath the integument to excite 
a particular point within the nervous system, the 
author has investigated the structures essential for 
learning. An attempt to condition a movement of 
the right hind limb to an auditory signal with faradi- 
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zation of the sigmoid gyri as unconditional stimulus 
failed in 3 dogs with 600 trials. Lifting the hind limb 
to cortical shock proved an adequate basis for condi- 
tioning, however, when each movement was rewarded 
with food. Faradization of the sigmoid gyri eliciting 
a movement of the hind leg also proved an adequate 
signal for lifting a foreleg which received a cutaneous 
shock. This conditional response was undisturbed 
by narcotization of the spinal cord. The writer infers, 
therefore, that faradization of the sigmoid gyri can 
evoke a sensory experience which is an adequate 
signal for conditioning. Failure to obtain conditian- 
ing with faradization of the sigmoid gyri is cited as 
evidence that mere repetition is inadequate for learn- 
ing. Experiments are reviewed to show that condi- 
tioning is based upon such primitive urges as hunger. 
The writer argues that it is the feeling rather than 
the reflex response, merely one component in a com- 
plex pattern, which is important.—J. McV. Hunt 
,(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital ). 


"2036. Marinesco, G., & Kreindler, A. Des ré- 
flexes conditionnels. Etudes de physiologie normale 
et pathologique. (Conditioned reflexes. Studies in 
normal and pathological physiology.) Paris: Alcan, 
1935. Pp. 170. 25 fr.—The book is divided into three 
sections: the conditioned reflex in the child; the rela- 
tionship of conditioned reflexes to the biological 
evolution of the neuraxis and the endocrines; and 
methods of applying the methods of conditioned 
reflexology to the solution of certain psychological 
and clinical problems. Bibliographical footnotes.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2937. Midulla, C. Il tipo medio della donna ven- 
tenne rilevato con il metodo antropometrico Italiano. 
The average type of the 20-year-old woman accord- 
ing to the Italian anthropometric method.) Riv. sct. 
appl. Educ. fis. Giov., No. 6, 313—330.—Using Viola's 
anthropometric method, the author has determined 
the average constitutional type of 100 young un- 
married women, homogeneous as regards age, social 
condition, and profession (all teachers of physical 
training) belonging to different regions of Italy, ex- 
a Basilicata and Sardinia.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 


2938. Moldaver, —. Effets immédiats et tardifs 
sur le réflexe contra-latéral du chat et du crapaud, 
(Immediate and delayed effects on the contralateral 
reflex in the cat and toad.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1935, 120, 514-520.—Deafferentation and increased 
sensitivity in the leg after a sectioning of all the 
sensory roots brings about an initial stage of hypo- 
reflexia which gives way to a permanent phase of 
hyperreflexia, as shown by Sherrington and Bremer. 
The authors made a systematic study for the purpose 
of determining from these disturbances the reflex 
activity produced by deafferentation in the two 
mammals, the decerebrate cat and the spinal toad. 
The depression of reflex activity seems to be the result 
of the abrupt suppression of the afferent impulses 
which maintain the central tonus. The delayed 
modifications seem to be an expression of the profound 
modification of the excitability of the nerve centers, 
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brought about by the interruption in the axons of 
the first sensory neuron and the degeneration of the 
central terminations. The functional significance is 
one of compensation for the deprivation of the 
dynamogenic action of the suppressed impulses 
indicated by an increase in the sensitivity of the 
neurons to the impulses and persisting stimuli.— 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne) 


2939. Page, J. D. An experimental study of the 
day and night motility of normal and psychotic in- 
dividuals. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1935, No. 192. 
Pp. 40.—An attempt was made to extend the tech- 
nique of investigation to the field of psychopathology. 
The motor disturbances occurring in stuporous 
catatonic, manic-depressive; manic and Parkinsonian 
patients were investigated. Their day and night 
motility was compared with that of normal indi- 
viduals. The motility records were obtained by 
kymographically recording the movements of the 
bed-spring while the subjects were lying in a bed 36 
inches wide, of hammock type. All the subjects were 
patients in Kings Park State Hospital. The normal, 
manic, and Parkinsonian groups each consisted of 
three men and two women; there were two men and 
two women among the stuporous catatonic subjects. 
The catatonic group was markedly less active than 
the others in day motility. The manic group was 
markedly more active than the catatonic, normal 
and Parkinsonian groups. Every group is more 
similar to every other group in motility during the 
night than during the day, with the exception of the 
Parkinsonian and normal groups; these are equally 
active during the day, and the Parkinsonian is less 
active than the normal group at night. On the drug 
nights the similarity in the motility of the groups was 
considerably more marked than on drugless nights. 
All the manic patients and most of the normal and 
Parkinsonian subjects were less active on drug than 
on drugless nights.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


2940. Rademaker, G. G. J. Réactions labyrin- 
thiques et équilibre. L’ataxie labyrinthique. (Laby- 
rinthine reactions and equilibrium. Labyrinthic 
ataxia.) Paris: Masson, 1935. Pp. 262. 80 fr.—The 
present work brings together the researches of the 
author, which have extended over many years. All 
types of behavior controlled by the labyrinth are 
considered, and a bibliography of 238 titles is pre- 
sented.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2941. Razran, G. H. S. Salivating, and thinking 
in different languages. J. Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 
145-151.—The investigator measured the amount of 
saliva secreted while he thought of saliva in English, 
Russian, German, French, Spanish, and Polish. As 
controls he used the Gaelic word for saliva, with which 
he was not familiar, a pair of nonsense syllables, and 
a period of ‘‘blank consciousness.”” A quantitative 
index of his familiarity with these languages was 
obtained through his speeds of reading and of associa- 
tion in each. The largest amount of saliva was 
secreted for the Russian word, the language of his 
adolescence, in spite of the fact that he is now more 
fluent in English. German, French, Spanish, Gaelic, 
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and Polish yielded amounts of saliva in this order, 
which was the order of his familiarity with the lan- 
guages, except for a reversal between Gaelic and 
Polish. The writer considers these results only sug- 
gestive and warns against too wide generalizations.— 
J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


2942. Rogge, H. C. De drijfkracht in the natuur 
en de menschheid. (Driving force in nature and 
man.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 3, 444—460.— 
A developmental tendency, manifest in different 
human activities, is ascribed by the author to a 
fundamental driving force, present in all nature. Its 
special characteristic is that this development cannot 
be explained by utilitarian motives. Sentiments 
based on this drive are most intensive. It appears 
mostly when the urge for self-preservation is absent, 
and in many people this driving force is so strong 
that they regret the necessity of observing the sur- 
vival motive (martyrs). In dreams and psychotic 
conditions this drive can be most clearly observed, 
and it is found to exist in quite young children; at 
the same time it is responsible for and must neces- 
sarily be considered in an explanation of artistic 
creation, scientific activities, mother love, etc. Again, 
it is found in other forms of animal life (playing 
kittens). Thus far, the direction of this force is 
unknown.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


2943. Siipola, E. Studies in mirror-drawing. Psy- 


chol. Monogr., 1935, 46, No. 210, 66-77.—In the first 
of two experiments the subjects were required to 
trace a pattern involving only left-right and up-down 


movements. By a special arrangement of mirrors 
only the left-right movements were reversed for one 
group of subjects, the up-down for another, and both 
for a third group. The time records showed no differ- 
ences between the groups. ‘These results carry the 
strong implication that one may not think of the 
learning process in mirror-drawing simply as one in 
which just so many previously learned eye-hand 
coordinations are broken down and relearned.” In 
the second experiment with the usual star pattern it 
was found that a group which observed the subjects 
of another group was inferior to a bilateral transfer 
group but superior to a control group without previous 
practice or observation.—K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 
rado). 


2944. Soler Dopff, C. Sobre l’evaluacio biolégica 
de la capacitat de treball. (Biological evaluation of 
working capacity.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 3, 
213-220.—Capacity for muscular work is limited not 
only by the heart but also by the sum of metabolic 
changes in the body. The most important biological 
methods for determining this capacity are ergody- 
namic tests of the muscle groups concerned in a given 
type of work during maximum effort, combined with 
the increase of oxygen consumption during the same 

riod over that during rest. The laboratory of 
industrial psychobiology of the Catalan Psycho- 
technical Institute investigated these points for differ- 
ent types of physical work, together with the diurnal 
oscillations of metabolism of normal persons under a 
constant régime, after exertion proportional to their 
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somatic constitution, and at the end of the work day 
The ultimate purpose of these studies, the details o/ 
which are given here, is to determine what per. 
centage of increase in oxygen consumption renders 
an individual unsuitable for vocations requiring 
muscular effort, and to steer him toward an occupation 
permitting better utilization of oxygen, and thus 
better organic adaptation and increased working 
capacity. This coefficient varies with climate and 
especially with diet, and must be determined sepa. 
rately for each country.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore) 


2945. Steblov, E. Magnus-Kleinovskie tonicheskie 
refieksi ikh topodiagnosticheskoe znachenie. (Th, 
Magnus-Klein tonic reflexes and their meaning {or 
topographical diagnosis.) Trud. Inst. Isuch. Mozg, 
Bekht., 1935, 3, 151-166.—Steblov discusses Magnus’ 
theory of tonic reflexes, the localization of their 
mechanisms and the clinical interpretation of the 
Magnus-Klein type. He reports his clinical and 
anatomical observations, which lead to the following 
conclusions regarding the role of the red nucleus ip 
the mechanism of these reflexes: The clinical picture 
of the isolation or destruction of the red nucleus is 
different in man from that in animals. In man tonic 
neck reflexes are observed in cases of foci which lie 
above the red nucleus and cut the connections of the 
mesencephalic nuclei with the forebrain. This 
separation of the red nucleus from the structures 
lying frontally and its consequent independence are 
the most important factors in producing the neck 
reflexes in man, in whom the arc passes through the 
red nucleus, and hence more orally than in experi- 
mental animals. The article includes illustrations 
and a bibliography.—E. Steblov (Leningrad). 


2946. Stiirup, G., Bolton, B., Williams, D. J., & 
Carmichael, E. A. Vasomotor responses in hemi- 
plegic patients. Brain, 1935, 58, 456-469.—Vaso- 
constrictor responses to sensory and ideational 
stimuli were recorded by finger plethysmographs in 
23 patients with cerebral lesions. No abnormality 
was found and “it can be affirmed that these in- 
vestigations provide evidence that, in the presence 
of lesions of the cerebral hemispheres, the vasomotor 
control of the limbs is unaffected.”"—D. G. Marquis 
(Oxford, England). 


2947. Travis, R. C. Relationship of ocular latency 
and speed to intellectual performance. J. Psychol., 
1935-1936, 1, 129-137.—In order to throw some light 
on the possible relationship between speed in simple 
reflexes and in more complicated psychological activi- 
ties, ocular latency, velocity of the saccadic phase, 
and speed of ocular adjustment were measured by 
means of the Dodge mirror-recorder method in 100 
male college students who were chosen as the lowest 
50 and the highest 50 with regard to their scores on 
entrance examinations. The highest 50 students 
exhibited reliably faster latency and velocity of the 
saccadic phase, and not reliably faster speed than did 
the lowest 50. ‘Fairly high correlations (.52 and 50) 
between ocular quickness and intellectual performance 
were obtained,” and interpreted to mean a general 
overlapping “quickness of adaptation” in ocular 
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behavior and in intellectual performance. ‘The 
low correlations (.20 and .28) between latency and 
speed in ocular behavior and between speed in ocular 
behavior and intellectual performance may indicate 
that quickness of adaptation in ocular behavior as 
well as in intellectual performance are relatively 
independent of speed as a simple factor.—J. McV. 
Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2048. Ueno, Y. Experimental studies on the psy- 
chogalvanic reflex. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 875- 
980 —The relation was studied between the psycho- 
galvanic responses and the physiological electrical 
changes during emotional excitement, mental or 
muscular work.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2949. Uprus, V., Gaylor, J. B., Williams, D. J., & 
Carmichael, E. A. Vasodilatation and vasocon- 
striction in response to warming and cooling the body: 
a study in patients with hemiplegia. Brain, 1935, 
58, 448-455.—No difference in the skin temperature 
changes in response to warming and cooling the body 
was found between 15 normal subjects and 22 hemi- 
plegic patients. In a few cases in which patients 
showed a delay in cooling of the hemiplegic limb, the 
apparent difference was shown to be accounted for 
by the flexor posture of the arm, which limited heat 
loss from the skin. The authors conclude that the 


vasomotor mechanisms involved in these experi- 
mental procedures are not affected by lesions of the 
cerebral 
England). 
2950. Van Dijk, J. A. The pseudomotor contrac- 
tion of Sherrington in pigeons; its mechanism; its 


hemispheres.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, 


morphological substratum. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 
1935, 20, 317-410.—A comprehensive review of 
technical papers; 144 references. Original experi- 
ments are described and the results therefrom are 
related to the literature of this subject. Chief theo- 
retical postulation: there is a vasomotor inter- 
mediary in the chain of factors leading to contracture 
of degenerated muscle by indirect electrical stimula- 
tion or by drugs. —C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2951. Villemin, F., & Beauvieux, J. Recherches 
sur la topographie des canaux semi-circulaires et de 
leurs ampoules chez les vertébrés. (Studies on the 
topography of the semicircular canals and their 
ampullae in vertebrates.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1934, 115, 553-555.—In all vertebrates the external 
semicircular canal lies in a horizontal plane, the 
vestibular plane. In some the ampullar plane is 
oblique, and in others it is horizontal, though in the 
latter case there is never any interconnection with 
the vestibular plane. —M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2952. Wagner, W. Physiologie und Pathologie der 
Motilitit. (Physiology and pathology of motility.) 
Fortschr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 76-92.—The 
mass of publication on the theme of motility which 
has appeared since the last survey on the subject in 
1930 has made it necessary for the author to limit the 
held which this article covers to studies of a clinical 
or neurological nature which have appeared within 
the last two years. The first section covers the 
physiology and the clinical studies of pyramidal 
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motility, and includes, among others, work by 

Foerster on localization in the nervous system and 

by Jacobsen on motor and premotor lesions. The 

second part deals with the grasping reflex, and in- 
cludes studies by Schuster and J. Casper, by Richter 
on the grasping reflex of the new-born child, and 
others. A third section is devoted to the static 
reactions; the fourth includes résumés on various 
articles dealing with the problem of tonus. The last 
part concerns automatic and symmetrical movements. 

Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

2953. Young, P. T. Motivation of behavior. New 
York: Wiley, 1936. Pp. xviii + 562. $4.00.—The 
chapter headings are as follows: the problem; the 
energetics of activity; animal drives; drive and 
purpose; direction and regulation; positive and nega- 
tive behavior; psychological hedonism; social motiva- 
tion; emotion and motivation; the dynamic interplay 
of motives. Under each heading a representative 
sampling of the more significant work is described. 
The author maintains the hypothesis of a physical 
mind, i.e. physical monism with recognition of the 
individual (i.e. mental) aspects of experience. A 
selected bibliography closes each chapter, and ques- 
tions and exercises and author and subject indexes 
are presented at the end of the book.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2954. Zimkin, N. V. Metodi issledovaniya toch- 
nosti reactziii glazomera. (Methods of investigation 
of the accuracy of reaction and visual judgment.) 
Sovetsk. Psikhotekh., 1934, 7, 253-262.—The article 
contains a detailed description of the structure and 
application of an apparatus for studying reaction 
time and accuracy of visual judgment. Registration 
is carried out by means of an electrolytic chronograph 
(Parfionov). The author affirms that reactions have 
specific psychological significance in cases of pro- 
longed stimulation where the responses are controlled. 
Special attention was paid to the influence of training 
on ~ 7 accuracy.—L. S. Maeth (New York 
City). 

[See also abstracts 2837, 2842, 2864, 2868, 2869, 
2878, 2882, 2888, 2889, 2892, 2893, 2895, 2906, 
2908, 2956, 2959, 2960, 2974, 2978, 2988, 3049, 
3084, 3107, 3108, 3126, 3152. } 
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2955. Bayroff, A. G. The experimental social 
behavior of animals. I. The effect of early isolation 
of white rats on their later reactions to other white 
rats as measured by two periods of free choices. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 67-81.—By use of the split- 
litter technique two groups of rats as nearly as possible 
equated genetically were obtained. These were 
separated from their mothers at the age of 19 days. 
The rats of one group were raised in isolation while 
the rats of the other group were raised together. 
When the animals were approximately 115 days old 
they were given a period of training to adapt them to 
the general conditions of the experiment. They 
were then offered one choice a day for 60 days between 
a compartment containing food alone and a compart- 
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ment containing, in addition to food, two other rats. 
Later they were given 25 daily choices between a 
compartment containing two animals and no food and 
a compartment which was empty of animals and food. 
The results show that “‘there were few cases of con- 
sistent social preferences and there were many cases 
of consistent position preferences . . . position pref- 
erences prevented the appearance of social preferences. 

. In the few cases of social preferences which did 
appear there is the suggestion that the solitary 
animals were more responsive to the stimulus animals 

. modifying the early life is no assurance of itself 
that the behavior resulting from that modification will 
appear.” Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2956. Benoit, J. Hypophysectomie et éclairement 
artificiel chez le canard male. (Hypophysectomy 
and artificial illumination in the male duck.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 1326-—1328.—The results 
of the author's experiments show that hypophy- 
sectomy brings about at its maximum the regression 
of the duck's testicles and the cessation of the various 
activities concerned. This takes place in spite of a 
light treatment which normally renders the genital 
glands very active. The prehypophysis is necessary 
to condition testicle activity in the duck, and it is 
the indispensable intermediary organ for the stimu- 
lating action of light on the testicles of this species. 
M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2957. Berland,L. Toiles d’araignées a contrepoids. 
(Spider webs having counterweights.) Nature, Parts, 
1934, No. 2930, 510-512.—Certain spiders, in place 
of attaching all parts of their web, lengthen one side 
by means of a pebble or other weight which floats in 
the air sometimes as much as a meter and a half 
above the ground. Experiments made by Collenette 
show that when the pebble is removed from the web, 
the spider will speedily replace it.—M. H. Ptéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2958. Boutteville, K.v. Untersuchungen tiber den 
Gehérsinn bei Characiniden und Gymnotiden und 
den Bau ihres Labyrinthes. (Investigations on 
auditory sensitivity in Characinidae and Gymnotidae 
and the structure of their labyrinths.) Z. verg/ 
Physiol., 1935, 22, 162-191.—A histo-morphological 
study of the ear apparatus in different orders of 
Ostariophysa discloses common features which indi- 
cate a conduction of impulses from swim bladder to 
sacculus and support De Burlet’s theory. The 
anatomical findings are in agreement on this point 
with the results of training experiments, in suggesting 
that the Weberian bone apparatus which connects 
swim bladder and labyrinth permits an increase in 
the acuity of hearing. Various blinded Characinids 
were readily trained to give the food response to 
whistle or oscillator stimuli between 0 and 20,000 
v.d. (presented from above the surface). These fish 
attained 86% accuracy in response, as compared with 
the 96% record made by minnows. Tests with 
whistle tones established the upper pitch threshold 
between a* and e+ for Characinids. The lower in- 
tensity threshold was found to lie near 13 phon, 
approximately the same as that for the human ear 
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under water. (For the human ear in air this value jg 
0 phon.)—T. C. Schneirla (New York University), 


2959. Buddenbrock, W. v. Uber unsere Kenntnis 
von der Funktion der Statozysten der Schnecken, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der kompenss. 
torischen Augenbewegungen. (Concerning our know. 
edge of the function of the statocysts of snails, with 
special reference to compensatory eye movements) 
Biol. Zbl., 1935, 55, 528-534.—Snails show three 
different static reflexes: (1) compensatory head 
position, (2) true geotaxis, (3) compensatory move. 
ments of the eye-feelers. The statocysts control these 
reflexes.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2960. Bull, H. O. Sensory discrimination in fishes 
by conditioned response methods. Rep. ini. Physio) 
Congr., Moscow, 1935, 48.—Fishes may be conditioned 
by harmless ‘‘natural’’ stimuli such as a rise of tem. 
perature of 0.1 C., change in the direction of stream 
flow, or small changes in salinity of the water. Teleo. 
stean fishes form simple conditioned reflexes and show 
phenomena of experimental extinction of these re. 
flexes very similar to those obtained in classical ex. 
periments with dogs, except for the absence of “ip. 
hibition of delay.” ‘As these fishes do not possess 
a cerebral cortex, it is important to find some common 
explanation for the different levels of behavior as 
shown in the most studied animals, i.e., dogs, rats, 
fishes, and in man. A survey of the known facts 
suggests that the cortex acquires an increasing physio- 
logical dominance as the vertebrate scale is ascended, 
which is not structural, but of whose nature we are 
still ignorant.""-—D. P. Boder (Lewis Institute). 


2961. Bunch, M., & Rogers, M. The relationship 
between transfer and the length of the interval sepa- 
rating the mastery of two problems. J. comp. Psy. 
chol., 1936 21, 37-52.—One group of white rats 
learned water-maze B without previous practice while 
another group learned it after having learned water- 
maze A. The two mazes were learned in immediate 
succession. The amount of transfer under this condi- 
tion of no intervening interval was compared with 
that of groups of rats which learned maze B 1, 7, or 
14 days after having mastered maze A. ‘The amouat 
of positive transfer from the first to the second maze 
is to some extent a function of the length of time 
separating the mastery of the two problems. The 
beneficial effect of the mastery of the first maze upon 
the efficiency with which the second problem is 
learned, i.e., the positive transfer, at first increases 
and then decreases through subsequent time.” One 
day’s rest was better than no rest and better than a 
rest of 7 or 14 days. The least amount of transier 
was found for 14 days Bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
(Peabody ). 


2962. Chopard, L. Sur les bruits produits pat 
certaines araignées. (On the noises made by certain 
spiders.) Bull. Soc. sool. Fr., 1934, 59, 132-134.—In 
the wolf-spider Pardosa lugubris the female in the 
spring beats with the end of her abdomen on the 
leaves on which she is resting as a sexual invitation. 
However, in another wolf-spider (Lycosa kochit) it's 
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the male which makes the noise as a call to the female. 
_M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2063. Cicardo, V. H. Excitabilité nerveuse et 
musculaire des crapauds en état d’asthénie hypo- 
physoprive. (Nervous and muscular excitability in 
toads deprived of their pituitary glands.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 727-728.—Toads without the 
pituitary glands or with the principal lobe missing 
show a progressive asthenia which begins after two 
or three weeks. The author found from his experi- 
ments that this asthenia is accompanied by a depres- 
sion of the central nerves and is shown by an increase 
in sensory rheotaxis and by the great fatiguability 
of the reflex, which disappears if the asthenia is 
extreme. The muscular chronaxy is altered only in 
very extreme cases of asthenia—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2964. Curti, M. W. Native fear responses of white 
rats in the presence of cats. Psychol. Monogr., 1935, 
46, No. 210, 78-98.—The purpose of this study was 
to determine whether fear responses would occur in 
rats exposed for the first time to cats and whether 
odors or other stimuli from cats could function as 
adequate native stimuli’ to such responses. The 
60 white rats used varied in age from 4 days to 7 
The author concludes on the basis of her 


months. : ; he 
“white rats sometimes exhibit 


observations that 


characteristic and objectively describable native fear 
responses in the presence of cats. The odor of a cat 
is not an adequate specific stimulus for these re- 
sponses. There is some evidence that a certain type 
of visually perceived situation involving crouching 


or other slow movements, in the absence of any 
intense stimuli of any sort, is a natively adequate 
stimulus for fear in rats." Age does not seem to be 
an important factor in fear behavior.— K, F. Muen- 
singer (Colorado). 

2965. Dusser de Barenne, J. G., & McCulloch, 
W. S. Some effects of laminar thermocoagulation 
upon the local action potentials of the cerebral cortex 
of the monkey. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 692- 
694.—Thermocoagulation which killed the entire 
thickness of the cortex abolished all action currents 
from that area. Killing the outer 2, 3, and 4 layers 
reduced local action potentials. Thermocoagulation 
of the outer three layers in the precentral, postcentral, 
or frontal areas affected local potentials in other 
regions and therefore indicated functional interrela- 
tion of the areas.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

2966. Escher, J., Dériviéres, —, & Verrier, M. L. 
Les cellules visuelles des oiseaux diurnes et le 
pourpre rétinien. (The visual cells of diurnal birds 
and the retinal purple.) C. R. Soc. Biol., Paris, 
1936, 121, 383-385.—The authors found that the 
retinal purple was lacking or was present in only 
infinitesimal quantities in these birds. These results 
indicated to the author the independence of the form 
of visual cells and of the retinal purple—M. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2967. Frings, H. The construction of the ovisac 
by wolf spiders. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 83-86.— 


2963-2970 


The author gives a detailed description of the way in 
which a captive spider of the genus Lycosa constructed 
its egg sac. The observations were checked on L. 
gulosa Walck and only minor variations observed.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2968. Glaze, J. A. ‘‘Instinct and intelligence” in 
ants. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 9-18.—Skeptical 
of some of the statements made by Hingston concern- 
ing the intelligence of ants in his Instinct and Intelli- 
gence, the author carried out some experiments to 
test the verifiability of the behavior in question. The 
experiments concerned (1) whether ants have a 
method of signalling their fellows when they discover 
food that they cannot drag to the nest alone, (2) 
whether ants leave an olfactory clue along the path- 
way, (3) whether the number of ants eating at a piece 
of food is proportional to its size, and (4) whether 
ants have memory for a specific stimulus such that 
they can react appropriately to it after a period of 
from 12 to 24 hours. In every case except one the 
author failed to verify Hingston’s observation. In 
this one case (3) his interpretation differs markedly 
from that of Hingston.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2969. Hafen, G. Zur Psychologie der Dressur- 
versuche. (Concerning the psychology of the train- 
ing experiment.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1935, 22, 192-220. 
—Minnows required 15-17 trials to learn a black- 
white or a color discrimination by the Von Frisch 
“cup method,” and the number of days over which 
these trials were distributed was not very important. 
An average of 9 trials was needed for training to true 
auditory stimuli (94-194 v.d.), whereas stimuli of 
48 v.d. (which excite cutaneous receptors) required 
an average of 10-11 trials. Minnows were trained to 
give the food reaction to sugar solution and to avoid 
tartaric acid, salt, or quinine. Marked individual 
differences in educability were noted. The training 
effects generally proved persistent: auditory training 
survived for 163 days, gustatory training for 56 days 
but the latter proved relatively unstable. Hunger 
contributed to instability in performance, since it 
induced an interfering excitement. The subjects 
appeared susceptible during training to meteorological 
changes associated with shifts in general wind direc- 
tion.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


2970. Hartung, E. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Geruchsorientierung bei Calliphora erythrocephala. 
(Investigations on olfactory orientation in Calltphora 
erythrocephala.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 119-144. 
—This fly is virtually unresponsive to olfactory 
stimuli within the first 2-3 days after hatching. 
Normal animals (biinded) readily entered a box 
containing decayed meat while neglecting an empty 
box, but antennaless (blinded) flies visited the meat 
box in uttle more than chance proportions. It is 
concluded that in Calliphora the antennae are the 
principal seat of olfactory sensitivity. The flies were 
able to locate meat either during flight or when 
running, but were unable to follow a meat-juice trail 
to which they otherwise responded. Flies subjected 
to the unilateral removal of antennae circled with 
71.6% frequency toward the normal side when 
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running about near meat. These operated flies did 
not assume a direct course until within 2.2 cm. of 
the meat, whereas normals were able to run directly 
toward the source of stimulation from a distance of 
6.4-12 cm. At greater distances the stimulated fly is 
oriented phobotactically.—T. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 

2971. Kleber, E. Hat das Zeitgediichtnis der 
Bienen biologische Bedeutung? (Is the temporal 
memory of the bee of biological significance?) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 221-262.—A study of 35 
varieties of flowers disclosed daily rhythms in pollen 
production and in nectar secretion. In 8 plants 
(including the poppy and rose) pollination begins 
and ends each day at a constant time. Various types 
of secretory rhythms are described. By means of a 
record of visits paid by bees to flowers of the different 
varieties, it was determined that the visits are made 
at times which correspond closely to the secretory 
period of the flowers and are most numerous when 
secretion is at its maximum. The secretion time and 
visiting time corresponded closely in the case of 
chicory, which displayed a very constant rhythm in 
its nectar secretion. The bees visited in greater 
numbers at the time of maximal quality (sugar- 
content) than at the time of maximal quantity of 
secretion. Experiments with a pollen plant showed 
that the rhythm of food supply under natural condi- 
tions governs temporal training of the type that has 
been demonstrated under laboratory conditions. 
Bees which appear after the secretory period has ended 
may be identified as poorly trained individuals.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

2972. Kuo, Z. Y., & Shen, T. C. Ontogeny of 
embryonic behavior in Aves. X. Gastric movements 
of the chick embryo. /. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 
87-93.—Kymograph record sof the stomach move- 
ments of chick embryos were obtained from the 15th 
day of incubation. Movements were observed earlier 
than this, but they could not be recorded. The 
amplitude of contraction increased with age, while 
the rate of contraction appeared not to be correlated 
with age. Typical records are reproduced in the 
article. The authors interpret their results as follows: 
“Behavior as well as physiological functions have 
their origin in early embryonic life; the development 
of behavior and physiological functions is gradual 
and continuous. No action occurs as sudden out- 
burst of mysterious instinct, nor is it a function of 
maturation. . . . Physiological organs, as in the case 
of the embryonic stomach as well as in many other 
cases reported ... begin to function when the 
structure is only in rudimental form. The old notion 
that function is a sign of maturation of structure must 
be abandoned in the face of these facts.'’ Bibliog- 
raphy.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2973. Lorge, I. Irrelevant rewards in animal 
learning. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 105-128.— 
“The purpose of this paper is to describe a series of 
experiments in which the connection aroused by a 
want A is followed immediately by an after-effect 


satisfying a want other than want A. The after- 
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effect is irrelevant to want A, and, moreover, does not 
belong to the connection it follows."". White rats Were 
placed in problem boxes from which they were t 
escape. After some simple biological response such 
as scratching, crouching, and the like, the animal 
was allowed to escape and was rewarded with food 
The response rewarded on the first trial was tha; 
rewarded in the subsequent 19 trials. The measure 
of the strength of the connection between the ac 
and escape was the time between entrance into the 
box and the appearance of the response. In another 
experiment any of three acts was followed by escape 
and food. Another experiment required the animajs 
to touch projections from wires. A more complicated 
problem required the animals to respond in three 
different boxes, but with a different response in each 
box. In all instances learning appeared. Certaiy 
implications for experiments on the effect of delayed 
rewards are indicated.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2974. Ludany, G. v., & Wolsky, A. Vergleichends 
dynamometrische Untersuchungen an Sprungbeiney 
von Orthopteren. (Comparative dynamometric sty. 
dies on the jumping legs of Orthoptera.) Z. verg) 
Physiol., 1935, 22, 268-272.—In two locust species 
the males’ jumping legs proved to be stronger than 
were those of females. The smaller and wingless 
species exhibited greater jumping power than did the 
larger species, which possessed wings.— 7. C. Schneirig 
(New York University). 

2975. Maslow, A. H. Individual psychology and 
the social behavior of monkeys and apes. /ni. / 
indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 47-S9.—Monkeys and apes 
were observed in groups of two, three, four, and more. 
In each group a dominant overlord did all the sexual 
mounting. When a female was dominant she mounted 
other monkeys, including males. Sexual mounting 
and sadistic behavior both seem to spring from the 
dominance drive. In groups of three, the middle 
animal bullies the subordinate much more than does 
the overlord. In groups of four, a weak but pugna- 
cious animal sometimes leads an attack upon the 
strongest and subdues him. A German version of 
this article appears in Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 
14, 14-25.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 


2976. Muenzinger, K. F., & Newcomb, H. Motiva- 
tion in learning. V. The relative effectiveness of 
jumping a gap and crossing an electric grid in a visual 
discrimination habit. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 
95-104.—In training white rats on a black-white 
discrimination problem it was found that jumping 
a gap of 15 cm. and receiving an electric shock, both 
after the point of choice, were equally efficacious. 
When the jump came before the point of choice, 
another group of rats showed the relatively low level 
of efficiency found for food alone or for a shock before 
choice. The authors conclude that “a method by 
which rats are forced to jump after the point of choice 
is as effective as one by which they are shocked after 
the point of choice in accelerating the acquisition of 
a black-white discrimination habit formed with the 
usual hunger-food tension.’ Two reasons are givet 
for the effectiveness of the jump after choice: (1) the 
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jump leads to an enforced pause at the point of choice, 
and (2) in the present situation an error forced the 
rat to jump three gaps. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
Peabody). 


2077. Poe, F. E., Wood, A., Poe, C. F., & Muen- 
ringer, K. F. The effect of vitamin B-complex de- 
ficiency upon the acquisition and retention of a maze 
habit in white rats. Univ. Colo. Stud., 1936, 23, 147- 
158.—Three groups of white rats were subjected to a 
diet deficient in vitamin B-complex at different stages 
of their development. Group I came from mothers 
that had been on the deficient diet three weeks before 
breeding. Group II came from mothers that had been 
on the deficient diet during the entire pregnancy. 
Group III was on the deficient diet during the nursing 
period. A control group was on a normal diet. The 
learning ability of these groups was tested in a water 
maze when the animals were 50 days old and retested 
when they were 90 days old. The control group was 
superior in the retest to all experimental groups, but 
only the differences between the second and third 
groups and the control group were statistically sig- 
nificant. These results show that the retention of a 
maze habit by young rats is adversely affected by 
vitamin B-complex deficiency, not only during the 
nursing period but also during gestation.—KA. F. 
Muensinger (Colorado). 


2978. Ross, D. A. Electrical studies on the frog’s 
labyrinth. J. Physiol., 1936, 86, 117-147.—A method 
for studying the relation between gross or vibratory 
movement of the frog’s labyrinth and the resulting 


action potentials in the auditory nerve is described. 
Attempts to reconcile the findings with reflex behavior 


of operated frogs were not successful. The experi- 
mental results support the current theory that the 
cristae are stimulated as a result of angular accelera- 
tion. The semicircular canals, however, do not 
signal angular acceleration to the brain. Their action 
is consistent with Steinhausen’s concept of a deflecting 
cupula—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


2979. Scharrer, E. Die Empfindlichkeit der freien 
Flossenstrablen des Knurrhahns (T ) fiir chem- 
ische Reize. (The sensitivity of the free fin rays of 
the gurnard with respect to chemical stimuli.) Z. 
vergl. Physiol., 1935, 22, 145-154.—The free fin rays 
of blind gurnards were found relatively insensitive 
to tactual stimuli, and weak contact was effective 
only when summated. Cotton wadding brought a 
response only when soaked in meat juice. The rays 
proved insensitive to quinine sulphate and to dextrose, 
but salt produced a weak retraction. Sardine juice 
when applied to the distal third of a ray brought 
forth snapping reactions, while acetic acid elicited 
avoiding reactions. These substances were ineffective 
when applied to the proximal two-thirds of a ray. 
The zone of effective chemical sensitivity on the ray 
was proved to be the zone of distribution of certain 
spindle-shaped cells associated with a fine epithelial 
network. These cells appear to represent a new type 
of cutaneous receptor.—T. C. Schneirla (New York 
University). 
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2980. Schultz, A. H., & Snyder, F. F. Observa- 
tions on reproduction in the chimpanzee. //ohns 
Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1935, 57, 193-205.—The data of 
scattered reports concerning reproductive phenomena 
in the chimpanzee have been brought together with 
some new observations on adolescence and pregnancy 
in the Johns Hopkins colony. Comparisons are 
drawn between the chimpanzee and the macaque and 
man.—D.G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 

2981. Senff, W. Vergleichende tierexperimentelle 
Untersuchungen iiber Schmerzstillung. (Compara- 
tive experimental investigations on analgesis in 
animals.) Bottrop: Postberg, 1935. Pp. 21.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2982. Sgonina, K. Die Reizphysiologie des Igel- 
flohes (Archaeopsylla erinacei Bouché) und seiner 
Larve. (The physiology of stimulation in the hedge- 
hog flea, Archaeopsylia erinacei Bouché, and its 
larvae.) Z. Parasitenk., 1935, 7, 539-571.—The 
larva of the hedgehog flea is negatively phototactic. 
The three anterior segments are adapted to light per- 
ception, and movement is more rapid with strong 
than with weak illumination. The larvae perceive 
the hedgehog by means of the olfactory sense, the 
organ for which is probably situated in the antennae. 
They are attracted by moisture and are positively 
aero- and geotactic. The imagos usually come out 
in the dark. They distinguish different degrees of 
brightness, but a color sense has not been proved. 
Under certain conditions the flea becomes positively 
phototactic. It seeks temperatures of 33-35° C. 
(that of the host). The olfactory sense is not strongly 
developed, and taste is probably lacking. The most 
important sense appears to be the perception of air 
currents (exhalation of the host), which is limited 
to the abdominal sensory surface. The puncture 
reflex is released by chemical stimuli. During suck- 
ing, the flea falls into a state of rigidity, which can 
be ended by strong chemical and thermic stimuli.— 
K. Sgonina. 

2983. Snygg, D. Mazes in which rats take the 
longer path to food. J. Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 153- 
166.—‘‘White rats run in a Warden multiple-U ten- 
section maze furnished with two food-boxes con- 
sistently preferred the box 10 sections from the 
entrance to a box only 3 sections from the entrance. 
On trials 91-100, 89% of the total runs and 94% of 
the errorless runs were to the more distant box. 
Similar results were secured in other variations of 
the basic maze. The results are believed to challenge 
seriously the validity of the goal-gradient explanation, 
which presents the elimination of blind alleys as a 
special case of the preference for the shorter path. 
They are discussed in terms of a differentiation theory 
upon which the prediction that long paths would be 
chosen under the experimental conditions had been 
based.” —J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


2984, Takagi, S. The influence of immediate 
ds wu the tion of selective re- 

sponses for brightness in the varied tit, Sittiparus 
varius varius, Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 789-805.— 
Six varied tits were trained to fly down from a cage 
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and to seek their food under one of two circular covers, 
which were placed side by side. One of the covers 
was light gray, which was used as the positive stim- 
ulus for three of the subjects, the other was dark 
gray, which was one for the others, and the surface 
of the table was medium gray. No punishment was 
used. After the completion of the training, critical 
experiments were executed, which consisted of one 
ordinary ‘‘transposition’’ test without any change of 
the immediate background and three other kinds of 
“transposition” tests, in which the immediate back- 
ground also was variously changed. The results: 
the frequency of the choice of a new stimulus was the 
largest (77%) when the “transposition” of the stimuli 
was not accompanied by the change of the back- 
ground, and it was the smallest (55%) when the 
background was changed with the “transposition” of 
the stimuli to the farthest position from the original. 
There appeared to be no special advantage for the 
choice of a new stimulus in “‘transposing’’ the back- 
ground relatively to the stimuli. A few test experi- 
ments were conducted to verify the results gained, by 
adopting a method in which either the background or 
the form of the covers was changed, while the grays 
of the stimuli remained the same. These showed that 
the frequency of the choice of the positive stimulus was 
somewhat lowered when the background was greatly 
changed, and the subjects failed more when the form 
was changed from a circle to a square. It can be con- 
cluded that the function of the background does not 
stand on the same level with the stimulus itself, but 
in the selection for brightness it works merely as the 


“ground.”—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
2985. Verrier,M.L. La rétine des oiseaux diurnes 


et la théorie de la dualité de la vision. (The retina 
of diurnal birds and the theory of duality in vision.) 
C. R. Acad. Sei., Paris, 1936, 202, No. 2.—The 
author found in the retina of these birds only a few 
cells approaching the classical type of cones, this type 
being found exclusively in the foveal region. in 
nearly the whole of the retina these cells alternated 
with other elements which were comparable to typical 
rods. Thus, the author believes that the retina of 
diurnal birds cannot be used as one of the bases of the 
duality theory.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2986. Viaud, G. aye statistiques et ca 
d’adaptation sensorielle ced mapyenm de es 
soumises A l’action de lumiéres monochromatiques 
d’égale énergie. (Statistical equilibrium and capacity 
for sensory adaptation in a population of daphnids 
subjected to the action of monochromatic lights of 
equal energy.) C. R, Soc. Biol., Paris, 1935, 120, 
1320-1322.—A population of daphnids, when sub- 
jected to the action of light, always became stabilized 
in a numerical equilibrium. The author studied 
stabilization in relation to the center of statistical 
gravity in uniform fields of colored lights of equal 
total energy. The curves of displacement from the 
center of statistical gravity were very different from 
those obtained for white light. The capacity for 
sensory adaptation in daphnids decreases from red 
to violet; thus, as the photokinetic action increases 
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from red to violet, as the author has previously shown 
it follows that phototropism in daphnids is linked 
with the length of the wave.—M. H. Piéron (Sor. 
bonne). 

2987. Vincent,—. Organes et tactiques de défense 
chez quelques araignées. (Organs and tactics of 
defence in certain spiders.) Naiure, Paris, 1934 
No. 2943, 534-540.—Certain tactics are discussed 
such as homochromy, mimesis, feigned death, 
autotomy, fighting by means of blows of the tarsi, the 
ejection of venom, etc.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2988. Vojtonis, N. [An experimental study of 
genetic forms of behavior motivation, } 
Instinctit, Naviki, 1935, 1, 77-99.—A habit acquired 
by rats in a maze helps them to learn another maze 
of the same type. This transfer is attributed to the 
development of some general attitude. But some 
activities learned during the training become a 
hindrance to the formation of new habits. An increase 
of motivation helps to overcome such difficulty. 
Each error is eliminated by being converted into 
partial and less important errors. Eight hours of 
food deprivation creates sufficient motivation for 
learning a maze. With lengthening of the deprivation 
period to 24 hours the effectiveness increases con- 
siderably; with 32-48 hours it remains nearly un- 
changed, with variable tendencies at longer times. 
After long training satiated rats run several times 
successively through the maze without going to the 
food, partly learning new routes. The author believes 
that continuous training combined with satisfying 
the animals’ hunger creates a new motive—a tendency 
simply to run through the maze.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

2989. Vojtonis, N., & Kreknina, N. [Materials 
for a comparative-psychological study of memory. } 
Instincts, Naviki, 1935, 1, 101-122.—The funda- 
mental results of experiments on delayed reactions 
lend some new features to the study of this question. 
The length of the possible delay depends on concrete 
conditions of memorizing (as disposition of food, 
previous habits, and character of stimulus). There is 
some ground to suppose that exercises can con- 
siderably lengthen the delay. In spite of some 
assertions in literature on the subject, dogs and even 
animals of more primitive organization (as guinea 
pigs, hedgehogs) are capable of delays with partial or 
entire diversion.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

2990. Yerkes, R. M., & Yerkes, A. W. Nature 
and conditions of avoidance (fear) response in chim- 

ee. J. comp. Psychol., 1936, 21, 53-66.—Infant, 
children, and adult chimpanzees were presented with 
a shuttlecock, rubber dog, rubber tube, live tortoise, 
and glass snake while their avoidance reactions were 
rated on a scale running from -4 to +4. After an 
analysis of their results in terms of the degree of 
approach or avoidance reaction to the various objects 
by subjects of different ages, the authors conclude, 
tentatively, that their data “‘supply no evidence of 
specific avoidance (fear) response prior to or apart 
from individual experience with a given type of object. 
Species experience as custom or tradition, and in- 
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dividual experience as meaningful, determine the 
presence, form, and strength of negative or positive 
response to an object or other stimulus complex.” 
it is suggested that visual movement, intensity, 
abruptness, and suddenness and rapidity of change 
in the stimulus or stimulus complex are significant 
factors in the determination of the avoidance response. 
This study is regarded as preliminary to a more 
thorough investigation.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
2001. Zolotarevsky, R. N. Contribution a l'étude 
biologique du criquet migrateur dans ses foyers 
permanents. (A contribution to the biological study 
of migratory locusts in their permanent habitat.) 
Ann. Epiphyt., 1935, 19, 47-142.—A study of the 
Madagascar locust Locusta migratoria capito S., which 
presents the following four .phases: sedentary, gre- 
various, migratory, and mixed. The gregarious stage 
implies drought. The migratory stage appears when 
necessary to prevent an excess of population in any 
one area. Larvae, if isolated in cages, give rise to the 
sedentary type.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
See also abstracts 2788, 2793, 2797, 2798, 2799, 
~ 2846, 2879, 2882, 2890, 2924, 2925, 2926, 2928, 
2930, 2938, 3049. ] 
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2992. Androp, S. The probability of commitment 
for a mental disorder of any kind based on the 
individual’s family history. Eugen. Res. Ass. Monogr. 
Ser., 1935, No. 10. Pp. v + 79.—This is the prize- 
winning essay on the genetics of mental disorders. 
There are four brief introductory chapters, after 


which the conclusion is presented that the probability 
of commitment for the offspring of various types of 
mating ranges from 28% for mates neither of whom 
has a family history of commitment to 70% for mates 
both of whom have a family history containing more 
than two commitments or more than 15% of the 
family (to the second degree) committed. The bulk 
of the monograph consists of 56 descendant pedigree 
charts.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2993. [Anon.] Die Erblichkeit krimineller An- 
lagen. (The hereditary character of criminal ten- 
dency.) Industr. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 379-383.— 
Criminal behavior is considered from the viewpoint 
of germ-plasm etiology. Vital statistics relative to 
the problem are indicated.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

2994. Glass, L. C. The relation of the “‘intelli- 
gence” of college students to the occupation of their 
parents. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 1-2.—The Thurs- 
tone Psychological Examination for College Freshmen 
was given 118 students in a required freshman course 
and the results studied for various occupational 
groups represented. The mean percentile ratings 
were 65.3, 53.5, 52.0, and 48.8 for those whose fathers 
engaged in professions, skilled labor, commercial 
enterprise, and agriculture, respectively. The author 
concludes: (1) though selection operated in determin- 
ing the college group, differences in intelligence re- 
main between the children of various occupational 
groups and (2) the different occupational groups send 
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to college individuals who are somewhat representa- 
tive, since the occupational groups rank almost the 
same in college, high school, and grade school.— 
M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2995. Goodsell, W. The size of families of college 
and non-college women. Amer. J. Sociol., 1936, 41, 
585-597.—Data obtained from an equal number of 
married college women and of their female relatives 
and friends of the same social class who had had no 
college education indicate that while those of the 
former group had only 1.48 children per marriage 
as against 1.77 children of the latter, the non-college 
women were on the average three years older and 
had had 4.4 more years of married life at the time the 
study was made. Despite the fact that four years of 
higher education raised the age of marriage of college 
women nearly a year and a half, they had borne an 
average of 0.164 children per year as against 0.132 
for the non-college group. The greater interest of 
college women in professional employments probably 
operates to increase the number of college wives 
engaging in gainful occupations, which reacts dys- 
genically on the birth rate.—(Courtesy Amer. J. 
Sociol.) 

2996. Hansen, S. Eugenical sterilization in Den- 
mark. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 10-13.—‘‘Manuscript 
of the sterilization law recently passed by Denmark.” 
The law provides for the regulation of admission to 
and discharge from institutions for the feeble-minded 
as well as for regulation of the sterilization of feeble- 
minded.— M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2997. Hill, H. S. Resemblance of bilingual 
siblings in verbal intelligence. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 43, 
271-272.—The author tested with the Otis Self- 
Administering Test, Form A, 56 pairs of bilingual 
(Italian-English) siblings. The pair members at the 
time of testing were of approximately the same age 
and in the same grade. The coefficient of correlation 
between the IQ’s of the sibs was .64, that between 
unrelated individuals of the same age and grade 
44.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2998. Juda, A. Ueber Fruchtbarkeit ee man 
bei den Seiten-Verwandten von schwachsinnigen un 

normalen Schiilern und deren Nachkommen. (Fer- 
tility and disorders in the collateral relatives of 
feeble-minded and normal pupils and their descend- 
ants.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 154, 77-122.— 
The writer had studied previously the fertility, mental 
disorders, etc., in the direct descendants of 117 non- 
institutionalized feeble-minded pupils and of about 
an equal number of normal pupils. In the present 
paper he reports the results of a study of the collaterals 
of these two groups of individuals. The results of 
the two studies agree closely. The percentage of 
feeble-mindedness among the brothers and sisters of 
the feeble-minded subjects was 23.1% and among 
those of the normal subjects only 6.06%. Correspond- 
ing differences appeared among the two groups of 
nephews, nieces, etc. Psychoses were more frequent 
among the relatives of the feeble-minded than those 
of the normal group. The greater frequency of feeble- 
mindedness among the males supports the assumption 
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of a sex-linked hereditary character. There is also 
evidence of the recessive character of feeble-minded- 
ness. The fertility of the brothers, sisters, nieces and 
nephews of the feeble-minded subjects was, in general, 
quite low.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

2999. Pitzold, I. Vererbung und Schulerziehung. 
(Heredity and education.) Arch. Rass.- u. Ges Biol., 
1935, 29, 278-309.—The degree to which education 
can influence various characteristics is studied by 
educational and psychological tests given to 25 
pairs of identical twins, 15 pairs of fraternal twins of 
the same sex, and 15 pairs of fraternal twins of oppo- 
site sex. In order of increasing modifiability by 
environmental factors these traits are: attention, 
understanding of numbers, understanding of form, 
finding essentials, critical ability, formation of sen- 
tences, observation, concentration, imaginative draw- 
ing, moral insight, vocabulary, first occurrence and 
extent of fatigue. The first three traits cannot be 
improved by education to any considerable extent, 
whereas the others are subject to such modification 
in increasing order. There were no significant differ- 
ences in intelligence between first-born and last-born 
twins.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3000. Rosanoff, A. J. A theory of chaotic sexuality. 
Ame. J. Psychiat., 1935, 91, 35-41.—The assumption 
is made that the psychosexual factors for maleness 
and femaleness are localized, like the factors for the 
primary sex characters, in the autosomes and in the 
X-chromosomes, respectively. Six possible types of 
males and nine possible types of females are dis- 
tinguished with reference to psychosexual makeup. 


The 54 possible types of — with the theoretically 


possible psychosexual types of resulting offspring are 
listed. “In so far as anomalies of sexual makeup 
are of hereditary or germinal origin, their transmission 
from generation to generation is complicated and is 
characterized by a wider range of variation in females 
as compared with males.”"—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3001. Schank, A. The inheritance through six 
generations of pronounced musical capacity. Eugen. 
News, 1936, 21, 14-16.—57 descendants of one 
George Melchior Linnenberger, a Chormeister, show 
“innate musical ability in each of six generations 
and in every family of each generation." Ten are 
said to sing and play more than one instrumest, six 
sing and play one instrument, six play but do not 
sing, 27 sing but do not play, and only eight are known 
to be without musical aptitude—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

3002. Stumpf, F. Erbanlage und Verbrechen. 
Charakterologische und psychiatrische Sippenunter- 
suchungen. (Hereditary Anlage and crime. Charac- 
terological and chiatric studies on families.) 
Monogr. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, No. 61. Pp. 302.— 
The psychic and biological origins of crime were 
worked out through studies on the families of contrast- 
ing series of major and minor delinquents. The 
results show that psychoses do not occur in the families 
of major criminals more often than the average 
expectation. There are no close connections be- 
tween mental disease and crime, and furthermore, 
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hereditary relationships between psychopathic types 
(K. Schneider) on the one hand and schizophrenia 
and cyclothymia on the other are lacking. Certain 
abnormalities of character and forms of psychopathy 
are, however, accentuated in the families of Major 
criminals and are inherited. In their concurrence 
with certain other qualities lie the true causes "o 
crime. The characterological studies are combined 
with an inquiry into correlations with physical types. 
The average number of children in the families shows 
the necessity for measures of racial hygiene. A, 
extensive bibliography is included.—F. Stumpy. 


[See also abstracts 2989, 3056, 3083, 3111, 3216.) 
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3003. Alexander, F. Die — der Gefiihle ung 
ihre dynamische Grundlage. (The logic of emotions 
and its dynamic background.) Int. Z. Psychoanal, 
1935, 21, 471-485.—Translation of an article from the 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1935, 16, 399-413.—H, | 
Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 

3004. Balint, M. Zur Kritik der Lehre von dep 
prigenitalen Libidoorganisationen. (A critique of 
the theory of pregenital libido organization.) 1, 
Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 525-543.—The pregenital 
stages of libido organization, excluding possibly the 
oral stage, can be better envisaged if the steps in 
them be looked upon not as biologically fixed but as 
socially determined. Many of the associated concepts, 
such as auto-erotism, narcissism and fixation, are 
confusedly treated in the literature and require a 
more logical redefinition. Ferenczi’s concepts of 
passive and active object-love give a very adequate 
picture of the environmental dynamics conditioning 
development or fixation in the pregenital stages.— 
H. J. Wegrocké (Worcester State Hospital). 

3005. Bender, H. Zum Problem der aussersinn- 
lichen Wahrnehmung. (The problem of extra- 
sensory perception. ) ipzig: Barth, 1936. Pp. 116. 
RM 4.50.—Under conditions which precluded telep- 
athy or any other method of transfer, because the 
stimuli were unknown to the experimenter, the subject 

nized a number of letters presented under three 
conditions: first they were shown behind a screen 
behind her back, next before her under a non-trans- 
parent cover, finally under a cloth while the card on 
which the letter was written was covered with cello- 
phane to prevent tactual cues. The images in this 
case of spatial clairvoyance occurred in the form of 
pseudo-hallucinations, apparently originating in 4 
dissociated, subconscious psychic stratum. Images 
originated slowly and were clearest under the last- 
mentioned conditions. This study is not intended as 
proof of the existence of spatial clairvoyance, but 
rather to show the fruitfulness of parapsychological 
problems for academic psychology.—H. Bender 
(Bonn a.R.) 

3006. Bose, G. Opposite fantasies in the release 
of Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 29-41.— 
A defense of Ferenczi's technique of psychoanalysis, 
in which “forced phantasies” are suggested to the 
patient. Since in all psychoneuroses the symptoms 
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may be traced to two opposite sources, the repressing 
and the repressed factors, treatment must trace the 
repressed wishes by free association and then insure 
that the patient shall indulge in such day-dreams as 
will serve to give an imaginary satisfaction to these 
wishes, the aim being to make him appreciate pairs 
of opposite types of desires so that both the repressed 
and the repressing forces may be realized. A case 
study is presented in exemplification of the method.— 
1. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


3007. Carrington, H. On ‘‘The Quantitative Study 
of Trance Personalities.” Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1935, 43, 537-539.—The writer holds that the 
main conclusions of his report have not been in- 
validated by later work by W. Carington.—C. E. 
Stuart (Duke). 

3008. Carington, W. Reply to Mr. Hereward 
Carrington’s note. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1935, 43, 540-541.—The writer insists that he is 
dealing expressly with the quantitative study of 
trance personalities, and need not defend qualitative 
results. —C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3009. Fenichel,O. Schautrieb und Identifizierung. 
(Identification and the scoptophilic impulse.) Jnt. 
Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 561-583.—The author 
develops the implications involved in the symbolic 
relation to look at—to eat, and shows how looking at 
objects can have different unconscious meanings, such 
as (1) to eat the object seen, (2) to imitate it or be 
similar to it, or (3) to force the object to be similar 
to the observer. Looking is equivalent to visual 
swallowing, and in that sense visual observation is a 
means of identification with the object observed and 
a way of gaining control over it. The author includes 
clinical material to substantiate the above and other 
associated hypotheses.— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester 
State Hospital ). 


3010. Flugel, J. C. The Tannhiuser motif. Brit, 
J. med. Psychol., 1936, 15, 279-295.—The Tannhduser 
motif, which represents the triangular situation be- 
tween two women and one man, is met with less often 
than the usual Oedipus motif. Stated from the 
masculine point of view, it may represent a man’s 
conflict between attraction to two sisters or between 
wife and daughter. The change in object may involve 
a change in the nature of the love, as for example 
from tenderness to sensuality or from an anaclitic 
to a narcissistic object choice. Both the love objects 
are ultimately one, since both derive from the mother, 
though in some cases the process of displacement may 
be more complete and permanent than in others.— 
J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3011. H M. Abnormale sociabiliteit. 
(Abnormal sociability.) Nederl. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1936, 3, 435-443.—An analysis of a case in which an 
exaggerated social drive, closely associated with a 
striving for power, caused the individual to ignore 
her own shortcomings in matters of appearance and 
conversation in order to concentrate fully on the 
experience of being with others.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 
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3012. Horst, L. van der. Iets over suggestie. 
(Some remarks concerning suggestion.) Nederl. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 3, 410-421.—Two factors 
are an essential part of any phenomenon of sugges- 
tion: (1) an attitude or idea is accepted by the 
individual as a result of someone else’s behavior and 
without further motivation; (2) some activity occurs 
as a consequence of this attitude or idea. Most 
investigators have emphasized the second factor, 
which is in reality a rather common psychic process 
indicative of the close connection between thought 
and action. More important is an understanding of 
the process whereby the suggested idea is accepted, 
which depends on an insight into the relation between 
that idea and the person suggesting it, and on the 
specific relationship between that person and the one 
who accepts the suggestion. The content of the 
suggestion is of minor importance, provided the 
individual can grasp its meaning. The disposition 
to accept the suggestion is a function of the relation 
existing between the two individuals, which on the 
positive side may range from mere acceptance through 
authority, friendship, love, to adoration. The last 
named occurs most frequently in religion, as when Job 
gladly accepts all.tribulations which his God has sent 
him.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3013. Kovacs, V. Lehranalyse und Kontrollan- 
alyse. (Didactic analysis and control analysis.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 517-524.—The author 
sketches the gradual development of the rule that all 

tential analysts should in the course of their train- 
ing undergo a didactic analysis and then perform one 
or two control analyses under the direction of an 
approved psychoanalyst. She recommends that 
control analyses be performed under the same person 
who was the didactic analyst, inasmuch as he is best 
fitted to judge the value and validity of the candi- 
date’s interpretations and to see whether the potential 
analyst is capable of being sufficiently objective in 
his approach to the personality difficulties of another 
individual. Only hysterias and compulsion neuroses, 
she thinks, should be given in control analyses, inas- 
much as the character neuroses are much too complex 
for the beginner.— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3014. Marui, K. Uber den Introjektionsvorgang 
bei Melancholie. (The process of introjection in 
melancholia.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 584-592. 
—The author describes a case of melancholia in a 
young man, following the death of his grandmother, 
and shows that the essence of melancholia lies in 
the introjection of the super-ego of the lost object. 
The previous strongly ambivalent feeling is abolished 
through the death of the object and the aggressive 
component of this ambivalence is directed toward the 
ego, causing intense suffering and sometimes leading 
even to suicide.— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State 
Hospital ). 


3015. Mukherji, N. The 


psychology of laughter. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 95-110.—The author 
discusses the elements of the physiology of laughter 
and some of its chief physical characteristics; sum- 
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marizes the conclusions of Pfungst, Kéhler, Yerkes, 
and others with regard to laughter among animals; 
traces laughter genetically from earliest childhood 
through adult life; considers the relationship of 
laughter to the mood of the reagent and also to his 
personality; and distinguishes between ‘“‘pseudo- 
laughter," i.e., laughter produced by drugs, tickling, 
etc., and “laughter proper,”’ i.e., laughter produced 
as an outburst of pent-up emotion, the expression of 
joy, mirth, frenzy, etc. ‘Wherever the striving for 
pleasure—i.e., the libido, meets satisfaction and suc- 
cess, laughter ensues.""—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


3016. Rhine, J. B. Note on Professor Thouless’s 
review of ‘‘Extra-Sensory Perception.” Proc. Soc. 
psych. Res., Lond., 1935, 43, 542-544.—The author 
states that the conclusions of his monograph did not 
emphasize frequency of good subjects in the popula- 
tion tested, that detailed descriptions of conditions 
were unrepeated only when identical with previous 
cases, that explanation of extra-sensory perception 
was the objective rather than study of the per- 
formance of individual subjects. An alternative 
approach to the question of coincidence of telepathy 
and clairvoyance in the subjects tested is proposed.— 
C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3017. Schultz, J.H. Hypnose-Technik; praktische 
Anleitung zur Hypnose fiir Aerzte. (Hypnotic tech- 
nique; a practical introduction to hypnosis for 
physicians.) Jena: Fischer, 1935. Pp. 80. RM 3.— 
A purely practical and orienting treatise, consisting 
of the discussion in H. Vogt’s Handbook (1911), with 
the addition of important new developments (parturi- 
tion during hypnosis, etc.)- numerous protocols; and 
a short retrospect in which the essential nature of 
hypnosis is held to be the unitary reaction of the 
organism.—J. H. Schultz. 


3018. Stengel, E. Zur Kenntnis der Triebstérungen 
und der Abwehrreaktionen des Ichs bei Hirnkranken. 
(Notes on impulse disturbances and defense reactions 
of the ego in brain illnesses.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1935, 21, 544-560.—The most important ego func- 
tions are centered in the cortex. This serves as the 
mediating agent between the external world and the 
phyletically more primitive aspects of the brain which 
mediate the id impulses. Disturbances in any of the 
cerebral functions reflect themselves in a com- 
pensatory action of the ego, which strives to preserve 
an unimpaired and integrated totality of the per- 
sonality. The author considers this fact in relation 
to sensory and motor disorders, epilepsy, encephalitis 
lethargica and other cerebral disturbances.— H. J. 
Wegrockt (Worcester State Hospital). 


3019. Stephen, A. Impotence. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1936, 15, 305-313.—Impotence, from the 
psychoanalytic point of view, may depend upon one 
or more of the following factors: (1) Sexual or genital 
function may be connected with another bodily 
function, such as urination. There is a conflict 
between the aggressive impulses which were once 
aroused by urination and the loving impulses normally 
expressed by coitus. (2) Unconscious fear of soiling 
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or injury to the loved object and consequent loss of 
it. (3) Unconscious fear of a rival. (4) Parent-imag 
reincarnation in the individual who is impotent 
(5) Psychological factors in the two people involyed 
A man who divides all women into two classes, th, 
sacred and the profane, may be impotent with his 
wife if he places her in the former category.—y. R 
Hilgard (Stanford). ’ 

3020. Strachey, J. Die Grundlagen der then. 
peutischen Wirkung der Psychoanalyse. (The basis 
of the therapeutic efficacy of psychoanalysis.) ,; 
Z. Psychoanal., 1935, 21, 486-516.—The aim of 
psychoanalytic therapy is to enable the patient tp 
achieve the mature stage of psychic development 
from which he is kept back by a fixation at an infantile 
level. To accomplish this a change in his Super-ego 
structure is necessary. This end is achieved gradually 
through the ‘‘mutative” interpretation of the analyst 
who serves both as an object of the id impulses of the 
patient and as an auxiliary super-ego. The essence 
of “‘mutative’’ interpretation lies in pointing out to 
the patient the difference between the real object 
of his libidinal fixation and the introjected archaic 
object to which he is symptomatically reacting. The 
introjected archaic object is thus forced to change in 
character and approach reality. Although mutative 
interpretation is the most significant element in 
psychoanalytic therapy, other factors such as reassur. 
ance, abreaction and suggestion also play an important 
though subordinate role.— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

3021. Strongin, E. IL, & Winsor, A. L. The 
antagonistic action of coffee and alcohol. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 301-313.—With the dosages 
used, alcohol inhibits the parotid gland secretion, with 
the effect coming in waves which are still evident at 
the end of a five-hour period. When both coffee and 
alcohol are taken together, there is a characteristic 
antagonistic reaction, and the secretion approximates 
normal for an hour after the coffee ingestion, after 
which time the coffee effect wears off and the alcohol 
inhibition is apparent again. Coffee has a slightly 
beneficial effect upon steadiness and motor coordina- 
tion, whereas alcohol causes a disturbance. When 
taken together, there is an antagonistic reaction, 
with the coffee effect dominant, and steadiness and 
motor coordination remain practically normal. This 
effect lasts for at least an hour with a regular coflee 
user, and for two or more hours with the non-user. 
As the effects of the alcohol become more pronounced, 
the subject’s movements become less differentiated 
and grosser, and soon the arm movements, which were 
formerly localized, become generalized into a body 
i: H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3022. Stuart, C. E. In reply to the Willoughby 
“critique.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 38 
388.—Willoughby’s critique not only does not weaken 
any conclusion based upon the Rhine experiments 0 
extra-sensory perception, but is of insufficient cogency 
to justify even a modification of the experimental 
methods.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 
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3023. Wolff, P. La marcomania. Conclusion. 
Narcomania. Conclusion.) Arch. argent. Pswcol. 
aorm. pat., 1935, 2, 137-144.—A consideration of 
the wide geographical distribution of drug addiction, 
and a plea for the world-wide study of the problem 
and uniformity of legal preventive measures.—R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

See also abstracts 2896, 2900, 2917, 2939, 3049, 
"3073, 3185. J 
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3024. Adler, A. Prevention of neurosis. Int. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 3—12.—Neurosis is the natural 
development in an individual who is comparatively 
inactive, filled with a personal, egocentric striving 
jor superiority, and retarded in the development of 
his social feelings. The author recounts a case that 
was cured after friendly explanation of its causes. 
He warns against promulgating as “‘science”’ certain 
philosophies which may lead individuals to regard as 
normal their own social deviations. A German ver- 
sion of this article appears in Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 
1935, 13, 133-146.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass. ) 

3025. Adler, A. Das Todesproblem in der Neurose. 
(The problem of death in neurosis.) Int. Z. Indiv.- 
Psychol., 1936, 14, 1-6.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass. ) 

3026. Adler, Alexandra. Aus dem Grenzgebiet von 
Neurose und Psychose. (Concerning the border zone 
between neurosis and psychosis.) Int. Z. Indiv.- 


Psychol., 1935, 13, 141-146.—Some neurotics resemble 


schizophrenics in loss of normal emotional tone and 
in apparent dissociation of personality, but with this 
difference: the neurotic complains of his abnormali- 
ties, the schizophrenic yields information hesitantly. 
Some psychopaths welcome confinement in an institu- 
tion among psychotics, because they feel superior 
to their associates there but not elsewhere. Dis- 
couragement causes this condition. It responds 
favorably to treatment. An English version of this 
article appears in Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 
34-39.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3027. Akamatsu, P., Utida, Y., & Togawa, W. A 
study on schizothymics. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 
971-985.—50 subjects, marked schizothymic or 
cyclothymic, were selected from among about 400 
students by means of Kibler’s autodiagnosis, and the 
measurement of body and Galton’s composite por- 
traiture were made. The results are as follows: the 
schizothymics were inferior to the cyclothymics in 
weight and thorax, but superior in height. Their 
countenances were strongly marked with something 
aristocratic, fantastic and unrealistic. The working 
curve of Kraepelin’s addition test showed that the 
schizothymics had characteristics resembling dementia 
praecox. Subjects extremely inclined to schizothymia 
were investigated in regard to their heredity back 
three or four generations. Through many tests and 
inventories it was proved that the schizothymia 
appeared almost always together with introversion 
and neurosis.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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3028. Allen, F. A. Psychiatric aspects of education 
—grade period. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 837- 
843.—The grade period, both in school, and home 
and community, “‘is not only a period of further self- 
discovery for the child, but also a period of self- 
realization and a chance for the utilization of his own 
strengths as he begins to determine the nature of his 
interests and the quality of his responses."” The 
psychiatrist's interest in the growth of the child and 
his awareness of the factors influencing the growth 
can make important contributions to the advance- 
ment of educational procedures.— R. Goldman (Clark). 


3029. Armstrong, C. P. Some mental and social 
inadequates. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 
371-383.—In a survey made in New York schools, 
three-fourths of the mental defectives in ungraded 
classes had foreign parents. Most of these children 
were American-born of foreign parents, a few were 
foreign-born of foreign parents, and some had mixed 
parentage. Clinics are only too familiar with the 
situation of the mentally retarded child in school who 
so often has recourse to delinquency and other 
maladjustments. Psychological test scores of a 
would-be immigrant are weighted in his favor. The 
administrators explain that American norms of 
psychological tests are too high, and that it is in- 
accurate to dub large sections of peasant stock in 
Europe feeble-minded on the basis of American tests. 
In view of the prevailing situation, it is important 
that over and above enforcing the law excluding the 
feeble-minded, a law be enacted admitting only 
immigrants meeting the American standards; further, 
that these tests be administered by experts approved 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, and 
that the tests be given to would-be immigrants from 
other countries in this hemisphere as well as to immi- 
grants from other nations.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


3030. Bond, E. D., & Smith, L. H. Post-encepha- 
litic behavior disorders. A ten-year review of the 
Franklin School. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 17-33. 
—A résumé of the evolution of the present organiza- 
tion of the school, in which 85 cases where there had 
been encephalitis or a reasonably inferred brain lesion 
were treated. Of the 76 discharged cases, 20 can be 
considered to have recovered the position which they 
held before the illness. ‘On the face of the returns 
it is not obvious what kind of régime, or treatment, 
produced the best results. There were too many 
variables—time being the most important.”’—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 


3031. Bosch, G. Concepcién de la personalidad 
anormal paranoica. (A conception of the abnormally 
paranoid personality.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. 
Aires, 1935, 1, 187-197.—Pride, distrust, and in- 
adaptability are characteristics of the egocentric 
paranoid personality. Various theories of the etiology 
of the paranoid tendency are reviewed. It is necessary 
to recognize the incipient paranoid personality in 
childhood, so that preventive measures may be 
applied.—J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 
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3032. Braun, E. Manisch-depressiver Formen- 
kreis. (Cyclic manic-depressive psychosis.) Fortschr. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1936, 8, 39-48.—This article covers 
work in the field which has been published within 
the past two years. Two reference books on psy- 
chiatry are discussed with reference to the chapters 
on manic-depressive psychosis; one is by Lange and 
the other by Gruhle. The majority of the articles 
dealt with in this survey are written with the emphasis 
on biological characteristics and the significance of 
the attendant psychological factors. The problems 
of nomenclature and the different interpretations of 
the word cyclothymic are also discussed. Among the 
investigations of which the author gives short résumés 
are: Tuczek’s work on the combination of manic- 
depressive psychosis and schizophrenia; Pollock, 
Malzberg and Fuller’s investigation concerning 
hereditary and environmental factors in the causation 
of dementia praecox and manic-depressive psychosis; 
Levy and Beck's study with the Rorschach test; and 
many others. In conclusion the author states that 
one can see that there are almost as many theories 
as therapists, and that the whole situation in regard 
to manic-depressive psychosis is still in a state of flux. 
Bibliography.—D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

3033. Dimmick, G. B. An application of the 
Rorschach ink blot test to three clinical types of 
dementia praecox. J. Psychol., 1935-1936, 1, 61-74. 
~The Rorschach ink blot test was administered to 
85 patients with dementia praecox, selected so as to 
constitute a random sampling of 3 clinical sub-types 
(hebephrenic, paranoid, simplex). The test served to 


differentiate: hebephrenic from paranoid patients 
in respect to 6 categories, hebephrenic from simplex 
patients in respect to 3 categories, and paranoid from 
simplex patients in respect to 5 categories. Differences 
approaching statistical reliability were also indicated 
for 6, 7, and 7 additional categories for the pairings 


above respectively. This writer concludes that the 
results from this study indicate that possibilities for 
personal diagnosis exist for this test, but until more 
objective classification of the responses is possible it 
seems unlikely that the Rorschach will meet the 
demands of the clinical worker. He considers that 
the present method of scoring involves too large a 
subjective factor for the F+, F-, 0+, O-, and Dy 
categories, and that norms for different age levels 
should be established.—/J. McV. Hunt (St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital). 


3034. Diliken, —. Ueber Amusie und Spiel- 
zeitstérungen. (Amusia and disorders in playing- 
time.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 154, 132-146. 
—The writer describes various forms of amusia and 
offers a classification based upon the distinction be- 
tween gnostic and motor disorders. A case of an 
isolated disturbance in playing-time is described in 
detail. The patient, who had had considerable 
musical talent and training, became unable to re- 
produce rhythm, time ees phrasing.—C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 


3035. Earl, C. J. C. The affective-instinctive psy- 
chology of imbecile children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
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1936, 15, 266-278.—We deal always with inteljj en 

directed by affective-instinctive status, with afew 
instinctive drives limited by intellectual level, 
nificant points which distinguish the psychology 4 
the defective from the normal are (1) lack of affective. 
instinctive energy in attention and interest, (2) em, 
tional juvenility, (3) low intelligence, making stim 

lation on the intellectual plane more difficult, (4) shen 
ical immaturity, particularly of the nervoys and 
endocrine systems, (5) abnormal environment, either 
the artificial environment of an institution or the yer, 
difficult one of the normal home, (6) the frequency oj 
abnormality of the nervous system. The influence 
of the first four factors lead to the imbecile’s charae. 
teristic egocentricity, including lack of cooperatiy 
play and of close friendships. Maladjustments 
usually are on a simple plane, such as the temp 
tantrum manifestation, which is similar to that of 
younger, normal children.—J. R. Hilgard (Stanford), 


3036. Elkind, H. B., & Taylor, M. The allege 
increase in the incidence of the major psychoses, 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 817-825.—Analysis of 
the hospital statistics of Massachusetts (for 14 years 
and New York (for 18 years) show that there has bees 
no increase in the incidence of the alleged hereditary 
diseases, dementia praecox and manic-depressive 
psychosis.— R. Goldman (Clark). 

3037. Fleming, R. A psychiatric concept of acute 
alcoholic intoxication. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 
89-108.—A survey of the literary and scientific 
descriptions of the symptomatology of drunkenness, 
tolerance and the stages of drunkenness, and per. 
sonality and types of drunkenness.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

3038. Foley, J. P., Jr. The criterion of abnor. 
mality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 279-291-— 
Abnormal psychology, as a strictly scientific disci- 
pline, seeks to observe, compare, and classify the facts 
of abnormal behavior for the primary purpose of 
understanding them, and should not be confused with 
the disciplines of psychiatry, medical psychology, 
mental hygiene, clinical psychology, psychoanalysis, 
or psychical research. According to the anti-norme- 
tive view, the term “abnormal” is used to designate 
any behavior or conduct deviating markedly from 
the authoritative standard, model, goal, or ideal. 
According to the pathological view, the term “ab- 
normal” is used to designate the morbid, pathological, 
or even dangerous condition of the organism and its 
behavior. According to the statistical view, the term 
“abnormal” is used to designate any and all behavior 
deviating from the norm or central tendency of 3 
population or group of measures. There is nothing 
absolute about abnormality. There are many degrees 
of abnormals and abnormal reactions.—C. H. Johnsos 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3039. Gaudet, F. J., & Watson, R. 1. The relation 
between insanity and marital conditions. . abnor. 
soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 366-370.—From data obtained 
with the cooperation of the New Jersey State Hospital, 
it appears that syphilitic and alcoholic psychoses att 
not factors in the higher incidence of insanity among 
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the unmarried than among the married. In the 
widow ed group, at least part of the greater incidence 
of insanity is due to their advanced age. Similar 


evidence was not found to explain the higher fre- 
quency of insanity among the single or the divorced. 
~C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3040. Gibbs, F. A., Davis, H., & Lennox, W. G. 
The electro-encephalogram in epilepsy and in condi- 
tions of impaired consciousness. Arch. Neurol. 
Peychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1133-1148.—Fluctua- 
tions in electric potential were recorded from the 
scalp at the vertex of the head. Characteristic 
changes in the frequency, amplitude, and form of the 
sotential waves were found associated with sleep, 
attacks of petit mal and grand mal epilepsy, and 
aconsciousness following nitrogen inhalation, failure 
f cerebral blood supply, and overventilation. No 
detailed interpretation of the electro-encephalograms 
is attempted.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, England). 


3041. Harms, E. Der ‘‘Fall Kirkegaard.” (The 
Kirkegaard case.”") Psychother. Prax., 1936, 3, 
40-41.—Harms, in a critical review of Hjalmar 
Helweg's Soren Kirkegaard, brings out the following 
ooints: While it is undoubtedly a valuable contribu- 
tion to psychotherapy on a specific form of psychosis, 
it fails to establish the manic or “characteristic” 
element of this type of psychosis. If, and this seems 
be the fundamental problem not only of the 
Kierkegaard case,” but of the entire topic of genius 
and mania, certain abnormal psychic qualities 
ordinarily associated with gifted personalities are 
to be regarded as pathological, then all such peculiari- 
ties, even the abnormal ones, would have to be con- 
sidered dominant in all such personalities. But such 
an abnormality is usually to be regarded not as 
specific evidence of one of the characteristic pattern 
reactions of a disease, but rather as a distinct, specific 
disease in itself. This psychic pecul.arity associated 
with the individuality of Kirkegaard afforded others 
an opportunity to identify these psychological quali- 
ties with themselves. But to classify such peculiarity 
arbitrarily in the category of ordinary pathological 
cases as a “disease” serves neither to elucidate this 
particular case nor to make any real contribution to 
psychiatry or psychotherapy.—S. W. Downs (Berke- 
ley, Calif.) 


3042. Henry, G. W. Essentials of psychopathology. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1935. $4.00.—The 
contributions of heredity and environment are con- 
sidered in the first chapter; the closely related topic 
of personality and constitution follows in the second 
chapter. The third chapter concerns brain function 
in special relation to personality disorder. The next 
three chapters deal essentially with physiological 
aspects. Chapters 4 and 6 present a digest of experi- 
mental and clinical studies and their correlation with 
clinical psychopathology. Chapter 5 is composed 
almost entirely of reports of cases seen in consultation 
in general hospital practice and selected for the pur- 
pose of showing the intimate relationship between 
mental and physical illness. The remainder of the 
book presents current psychological formulations, 
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illustrations of maladjustment in childhood, sugges- 
tions for the recording of psychiatric data, and finally 
a description of scientific methods of observing 
clinical phenomena. Chapter 9 is based upon a 
detailed study of children under observation and 
receiving treatment in a psychiatric clinic. The last 
three chapters are devoted to the methods of examina- 
tion and recording of personality disorders.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3043. Jo, J. Die Psychopathen. (The psycho- 
paths.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 154, 155-158. 
—The term “psychopath” should be confined to 
those individuals who exhibit no direct pathological 
phenomena in the somatic sphere but are suffering 
rather from purely psychogenic disorders within the 
boundaries of intellect, feeling and volition.—C. W. 
Fox (Rochester). 

3044. Jolliffe, N. The alcoholic admissions to 
Bellevue Hospital. Science, 1936, 83, 306-309.—A 
discussion of the alcoholic admissions in the period 
1902-1935, with separate figures for male and female 
admissions and the pre-prohibition, prohibition, and 
post-prohibition years.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3045. Katz, B. A summary of abnormal behavior 
and mental disorders. Los Angeles: Univ. Southern 
California, 1935. Pp. 47.—A detailed outline giving 
definitions, symptoms, prognosis, treatment and 
theories of the major behavioral and mental disorders 
of childhood and adulthood. The survey is intended 
as a supplementary guide to the study of abnormal 
psychology. A glossary and a systematic list of 
references are included.—L. F. Beck (Oregon). 


3046. Klimke, W. Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Schuldbewusstseins fiir den Aufbau krankhafter 
Seelenzustinde namentlich bei Frauen unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung sexuellen Schuldbewusst- 
seins. (The significance of a guilty conscience in 
the origin of abnormal mental conditions, especially 
in women, with special emphasis on sexual guilt.) 
Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 1935, 104, 223-255.— 
Abnormally guilty conscience, based on religion with 
or without sexual connotation, easily produces mild 
or pronounced depressed conditions, compulsion 
neuroses, etc., in sensitive individuals, especially 
women. The patients described belonged to the 
Catholic rural population of Westphalia and showed 
markedly exaggerated or illusory notions of having 
sinned against divine ordinances and against their 
own super-ego.— P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3047. Lange-Eichbaum, W. Das Genie-Problem. 
(The problem of genius.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1935. 
Pp. 128. M 2.50.—This is not an abridgment or 
popularization of the author’s larger work Genie, 
Irrsinn und Ruhm, but to a certain extent a fresh 
working-up of the material with new viewpoints, 
additions, and diagrams. The two books complement 
each other.—W. Lange- Eichbaum. 

3048. Lange-Eichbaum, W. Genie, Irrsinn und 
Ruhm. (Genius, mental disease and fame.) (2nd 
ed.) Munich: Reinhardt, 1935. Pp. 540. M 13.— 
Among the new features of this enlarged edition are 
a revised introduction; the literature from 1926 to 
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1935; author and subject indexes; and a list of the 
190 celebrities mentioned in the text. ‘Mental 
disease"’ is construed as including all unfavorable 
abnormalities as well as all exceptional psychic condi- 
tions. Among the subjects treated are: theories of 
genius; the problem of values; the forms of talent and 
its sources (archaic, subconscious, conscious, dream) ; 
genius as clarity; an analysis of fame; bionegative 
sources: forms and values; the sacred and numinous; 
and biological problems.—W. Lange- Eichbaum. 

3049. Liddell, H. S., Anderson, O. D., Kotyuka, E.., 
& Hartman, F.A. Effect of extract of adrenal cortex 
on experimental neurosis in sheep. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 973-993.—Administra- 
tion of adrenal cortex extract to normal sheep was 
found to increase the vigor of the conditioned motor 
reflex. Treatment of sheep in which an enduring 
neurotic disturbance had been produced by certain 
conditioning procedures likewise produced an in- 
crease in the vigor of the conditioned response, and 
at the same time decreased the frequency of the 
nervous movements of the leg. Improvement in the 
other symptoms of the disturbance was seen. The 
administration of epinephrine was observed to have 
an effect on behavior exactly the opposite of that of 
extract of adrenal cortex.—D. G. Marquis (Oxford, 
England). 

3050. Maart, H. Schizophrene Syndrome bei 
epileptischen Diammerzustiinden. (Schizophrenic 
syndromes in epileptic twilight states.) Kile: Herold, 
1935. Pp. 27.—R. R. Wilioughby (Clark). 


3051. Margulies, M. Das Kontinuitatsprinzip in 


der Psychopathologie. (The principle of continuity 
in psychopathology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1936, 
3, 461-475.—When Jung pointed out the principle 
of continuity in the sense of a unity of personality by 
considering the unconscious as an explanation of the 
conscious, a significant advance was made in psycho- 
analytic interpretation, which until then had at- 
tempted to reduce all phenomena to certain general 
fundamental tendencies and neglected the influence 
of special individual tendencies, sometimes even 
denying their existence. Thus the concept of the 
unconscious came to resemble closely the constitu- 
tional concept. Jung's collective subconscious in- 
fluences the individual through associations which 
are physiological and psychological in nature. Based 
on a sensory event, they cause an activity in a certain 
part of the brain, which in turn stimulates other brain 
centers and thus produces associated concepts or 
images. Both parts of the process, physiological and 
psychological, should receive equal prominence in an 
adequate theory of association —H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3052. McNemar, O. W., & Landis, C. Childhood 
disease and emotional maturity in the psychopathic 
woman. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 314-319. 
—The Willoughby Emotional Maturity Scale, when 
simplified and used as a test for 65 psychopathic 
women, gave an odd-even reliability of .69 and a first 
half-second half reliability of .77, indicating a fairly 
high degree of consistency of response for psychotic 
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individuals. The inconsistency in the number ¢ 
diseases reported, the lack of agreement in the par 
ticular diseases mentioned, and the tendency for more 
diseases to be reported in interview than were given 
in the hospital records, lead the authors to questi 
the reliability of this information. There js no 
evidence that emotional maturity. or whatever th 
scale as used measures, is related to age, educationa| 
status, or clinical diagnosis. The results of all efforts 
to relate emotional maturity to disease incidence j, 
psychotic women indicated that there is probably no 
association between these variables. These resy|ts 
do not corroborate G. M. Stratton’s findings, nor cap 
it be said that they disprove them, since it has not 
been shown that the EM scale measures the same 
thing as Stratton’s rating scale—C. H. Johnsoy 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3053. Moore, M. T., Nathan, D., Elliot, A. R., & 
Laubach, C. Encephalographic studies in mental 
disease. An analysis of 152 cases. Amer. J. Psy. 
chiat., 1935, 92, 43-67.—The encephalograms ob. 
tained in the patients with functional psychoses are 
in many respects not dissimilar to those of the 
admittedly organic psychoses and those which deviate 
from the normal cerebral architecture. ‘The rather 
gross representation in the encephalogram of such 
abnormal findings as cortical atrophy, enlargement 
of the ventricular system, symmetrically and asym. 
metrically, enlargement of the cisterns, cerebellar 
atrophy, and absence of air markings, is, we feel, the 
reflection of the cerebral histopathology wrought by 
many causes.”—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3054. Muncie, W. Finger agnosia (Gerstmann), 
Johns Hopk. Hosp. Bull., 1935, 57, 330-342.—Two 
cases of finger agnosia are presented and discussed 
in relation to previously reported cases. The syn- 
drome is characterized by an isolated defect in the 
Kérperschema manifested by a total inability to 
recognize, indicate on command, name, or choose the 
individual fingers of both hands and the hands of 
others, often associated with right-left disorientation, 
agraphia, apraxia and visual agnosia.— D. G. Marquis 
(Oxford, England). 


3055. Neutra, W. Rationalpsychagogik. (Ra- 
tional psychagogy.) Vienna: Weidmann, 1935. Pp. 
314. RM 17.—An exposition, as given in courses at 
the Vienna Psychiatric Clinic, of Neutra’s treatment 
for neurasthenia and anxiety neurosis. The system 
is based on the problem of tension, and its essential 
is a transforming education by means of autosugges- 
tion, the cultivation of a practical and reasonable 
attitude of self-criticism, and a program of activities 
to reduce tension and relieve feelings of insufficiency 
and inferiority. The result is an automatization of 
an optimistic, affirmative and joyful attitude toward 
life.—W. Neutra (Vienna). 


3056. Nicklaus, K. Fruchtbarkeit und Sexualitit 
spiterkrankter Schizophrener in der praemorbiden 
Lebenszeit. (Fertility and sexuality in late schizo- 
phrenics during the premorbid life.) Berlin: Funk, 
1935. Pp. 34.—R. R. Willoughby) Clark). 
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3057. Panse, F. Die Unzurechnungsfihigkeit in 
Strafrecht. (Irresponsibility: its criminological as- 
cects.) Krim. Mh., 1936, 10, 1-6.—Panse expounds 
the new German law regarding criminal responsibility, 
which is in accord with modern psychiatry, particu- 
larly in recognizing the emotional basis of action and 
avoiding the question of ‘‘free will.” In developed or 
active psychoses the idea of ‘‘partial responsibility”’ is 
untenable. He discusses the various psychoses from 
the standpoint of irresponsibility for criminal actions, 
devoting special attention to the apparent arrest of 
oaresis through malaria treatment; prolonged epileptic 
fugues during which, to the uncritical, the subject is 
apparently acting naturally; and the differential 
diagnosis between “‘normal” drunkenness and patho- 
logical alcoholic intoxication. In addition, there are 
considered the epileptic, with his characteristic per- 
sonality, in the intervals between attacks; and the 
schizophrenics who, after an acute outbreak in adoles- 
cence, retain a practically intact although an insensi- 
tive and warped personality.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more}. 

3058. Pérez Esteve, R. Métodos de ensefianza 
de la motricidad aplicables a los débiles mentales. 
Methods of motor education applicable to the feeble- 
minded.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 3, 221-234.— 
Motor training for the mentally defective follows the 
accepted pedagogic norms. It may be basic, stimulat- 
ing all the psychic functions, or supplementary, for 
correction of a specific motor disturbance either 
jirectly or indirectly through the entire psychic 
development. If the disturbances are of central 
rigin, the training should strengthen the associative 
mechanisms with the aim of conditioning the child’s 
reflexes and substituting subjective for objective 
stmuli. The author describes the psychomotor, 
characterological and social effects of the different 
types of gymnastics and play, and the various kinds 
of apparatus for motor training of mental defectives. 
Rhythmic gymnastics are particularly beneficial. 
Hand training, beginning with opposition of the 
thumb, is indjspensable, as apraxia is often present, 
analogous to the language defect, and caused by the 
weak associative tendency of the motor centers.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3059. Pilez, A. Nervése und psychische Stérungen. 
Ein Leitfaden fiir Seelsorger und Katecheten. (Ner- 
vous and mental disorders; a guide for pastors and 
catechists.) Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder, 1935. 
Pp. 46.—The most important nervous and mental 
diseases are outlined, with the aid of clinical histories, 
in so far as certain symptoms would lead a pastor to 
suspect the presence of such disorders and to seek 
medical advice. Conditions the pathological nature 
of which is often misunderstood by the laity are also 
discussed. The book is equally valuable for parents, 
teachers and leaders of youth.—A. Pilcz (Vienna). 


3060. Radecki, W. Concepto psicolégico funcional 
de la alucinaci6n. (A functional psychological con- 
cept of hallucination.) Arch. argent. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1935, 2, 101-114.—The present theory is peculiar 
in that it explains the functional genesis of the 
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hallucinatory phenomena in all sense modes ona 
psychological rather than an anatomo-physiological 
basis. An analysis of perception shows the following: 
(1) immediate excitation of sensory function; (2) pri- 
mary representation of objects; (3) sensory harmony 
(configurational differentiation); and (4) concentra- 
tion of attention (figure-ground relations). The 
theory has as its point a departure the abnormal 
functioning of the two ‘atter processes.—R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

3061. Raphael, T. The place and possibilities of 
the mental hygiene approach on the college level. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 855-876.—A summary 
of the four years of functioning of the mental hygiene 
unit at the University of Michigan.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

3062. Riggs, A. F. Play: recreation in a balanced 
life. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran, 1935. Pp. 
247. $2.50.—(Not seen). 

3063. Robin, G. Les troubles nerveux et psy- 
chiques de l’enfant. (Nervous and mental disorders 
of children.) Paris: F. Nathan, 1935. Pp. 328.— 
The work is planned as a guide for parents, teachers, 
and school doctors. It begins with a glossary of 
current medical terms and then presents the motor 
and psychic development of the child as well as the 
genesis of its disorders (following Freud and Adler). 
No bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3064. Sano, F. Les diverses modalités d’assistance 
hétérofamiliale des aliénés. (Various means of 
heterofamilial help to the insane.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1935, 2, 111-114.—A short résumé of programs of 


family placement for the insane followed in various 
countries.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3065. Schultz, J.H. Neurose, Lebensnot, adrztliche 
Pflicht; klinische Vorlesungen iiber Psychotherapie 


fiir Aerzte und Studierende. (Neurosis, the demand 
for life, and the physician’s duty. Clinical lectures 
on psychotherapy for physicians and students.) 
Leipzig: Thieme, 1936. Pp. 125. RM 4.—Schultz’s 
purpose in these ten lectures is to counteract the 
excessive extension of “spiritual’’ and ‘‘philosophical”’ 
trends and the consequent false ideas regarding psy- 
chotherapy by stating the basic psychobiological facts 
of psychotherapy, and thereby arousing the physi- 
cian’s understanding of his duties in this field.— 
J. H. Schultz. 


3066. Schultz, J.H. Uebungsheft fiir das autogene 
Training. (A practice manual of autogenous train- 
ing.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1935. Pp. 28. RM 1.—This 
book for the use of patients under medical guidance 
contains exact directions for the various procedures 
and a short discussion of the meaning and results of 
the method.—J. H. Schultz. 


3067. Stevenson, G.S. Psychiatric implications of 
the high school. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 845- 
853.—‘‘If we can think of mental hygiene as graded 
in complexity, and including: custody, the adaptation 
to limitations; treatment, the attempt to remove 
limitations; presentation, the attempt to forestall 
limitations; and positive action, the attempt to 
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develop positive assets, we can see the functional 
relationship of psychiatry and the school.’" The 
high school, at its best, presents the best source for 
study of the genesis of personality in the second decade 
of life. Each class situation, subject-matter, and 
extra-curricular activity is an opportunity for gather- 
ing data about personality and directing its future 
development.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3068. Strecker, E. A., Appel, K. E., Palmer, H. D., 
& Braceland, F. J. Psychiatric studies in medical 
education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 937-957.— 
The first of a series of papers dealing with a question- 
naire study of the somatic and physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social aspects of medical-student 
adjustments. This introductory paper deals with the 
formulation of the study, a discussion of the method- 
ology, principles of classification, and the evidence 
(non-statistical) for the reliability and validity of 
the questions. The papers to follow will deal with a 
statistical presentation of data obtained, an analysis 
of the findings, and conclusions.— R. Goldman (Clark). 


3069. Thom, D. A. Psychiatric implications of 
education—pre-school. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 
92, 827-836.— “If a generation of children were per- 
mitted to enjoy, during the pre-school years, an 
environment which fulfilled their physical, intellectual, 
and emotional needs as outlined and expressed in the 
proposed plan for pre-school education, there is 
reason to believe that they might well attain a greater 
sense of security in all sensei selatienshion, resulting 
in a harmonious adjustment with parents, contempo- 
raries, and those in authority. They would acquire 
confidence in self as a result of personal achievement 
and adequate recognition, and something very much 
worth while and far-reaching would be accomplished. 
Such a group would find a happier and more efficient 
adjustment to the demands of life and relatively less 
conflict with society in general.""—R.Goldman (Clark). 


' 3070. Whitney, K. M. A case of Mongolian idiocy 
ina negro boy. Eugen. News, 1936, 21, 2-9.—History 
of the name “Mongolian” idiocy or imbecility, and 
theories regarding etiology of the type and its absence 
among negroes are reviewed. The general clinical 
picture is summarized with respect to physical 
anomalies, life age, mental age, speech, personality 
and general behavior patterns. The case history of 
a 12-year-old Mongol negro boy is presented. Though 
the positive findings in the case are admitted to be 
few, the following are mentioned as worthy of com- 
ment: a possible venereal disease in the father, 
admixture of blood of three races, tuberculosis on one 
side of the family and miscarriage on the other. It 
is concluded that analysis of overt physical signs in 
hereditary background has shed little light on the 
cause of this type of defective and the search for the 
factor or factors that are responsible. 9 references 
are cited and the case history is illustrated by photo- 
graphs.—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


3071. Wiebel, C. Zur Frage der Pfropfschizo- 
phrenie bei Sch en (mit kasuist. Beitri- 
gen). (The problem of congenital schizophrenia 
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in the feeble-minded, with case histories.) Ro), 
Kubens, 1936. Pp. 90.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark. 
[See also abstracts 2786, 2856, 2861, 2939, 2092 
2998, 3074, 3115, 3118, 3149, 3210, 3242. } 
PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 

3072. Allport, G. W., & Odbert, H. S. Trait. 
names. A psycho-lexical study. Psychol. Mono», 
1936, 47, No. 211. Pp. 171.—The nature of his wor, 
forces the psychologist to “seek out and identif, 
dynamic mental structures and sub-structures 
and to name them.” One large group of Psychological 
terms refers to personality traits. The realistic and 
nominalistic views regarding trait-names are dis. 
cussed. The authors hold that “a trait-name is , 
range-name. Although traits are real enough entities 
trait names are essentially blankets, covering one 
trait in one person and other (similar) traits in other 
people.”’ The largest part of the monograph is takep 
up with a lexicon of 17,953 terms “descriptive of 
personality or personal behavior.” The source was 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. The words 
are listed in four columns, the first of which contains 
‘neutral terms designating possible personal traits.” 
The second column contains “terms primarily de. 
scriptive of temporary moods or activities’’; the third. 
“weighted terms conveying social or characterial 
judgments of personal conduct”; and the fourth, 
miscellaneous terms. The reliability of classification 
was tested by a comparison of the columns prepared 
by three judges from 300 representative words.— 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 

3073. Andics, M. Tollkiihnheit und Pridestina- 
tionsvorstellung. (Foolhardiness and the idea of 
predestination. Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13, 
158-161.—A woman showed rare fearlessness during 
the war, even going walking under heavy bombard- 
ment. At three, she and a neighbor's child had both 
been precocious and clever. Her mother said such 
clever children would die young. When the neighbor's 
child died at five, the other expected early death. 
Having survived then, she now fears nething.—W. F. 
Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3074. Beltran, J. R. Contribucién a la psicopato- 
logia de la personalidad. (Contribution to the psy- 
chopathol of personality.) An. Inst. Pswol., 
Univ. B. » 1935, 1, 129-152.—The genesis of 
personality and of consciousness of self is determined 
by the general sensitivity of the body. When the 
consciousness of the ego or physical personality is 
lost, depersonalization, an abnormal state, results. 
Depersonalization occurs when a kinesthetic dis- 
turbance is associated with a concurrent mental 
anomaly which hinders self-realization of the dis- 
turbance. Disturbances of judgment, self-criticism, 
and evaluation are also involved. Several case 
histories are offered in support of the hypothesis. — 
J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

3075. Frank, B. Stability of onnaire re 

nse. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 320-324.— 

his study was made to determine the comparative 
stability of response to the items of the Bernreuter 
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It was given to inmates of 
By similarity 
‘response by 75% or more of the subjects the items 
were classified into three groups. The group of 
sositive items consisted of 11 questions which on 
cond administration gave an index of change of 
1% and an average change per subject of 2.3. The 
negative items consisted of 18 questions; the index of 
-hange was 21.2% and the average change per subject 
was 3.9. The neutral items consisted of 96 questions, 
with a total index of change of 32.5% and an average 
change per subject of 31.2. Until the influence of 
situation and the various factors in motivating re; 
sponses can be definitely stated, the personality ques- 
tionnaire will remain a dubious clinical instrument.— 
¢. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3076. Haggard, H. W., & Fry, C.C. The anatomy 
of personality. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 357. 
$3.00.—In a semi-popular treatment the authors 
discuss the five basic elements of personality: the 
physique, the impulse or driving force, the intelligence, 
the temperament, the ego. The authors follow 
Kretschmer’s classification to a certain extent in 
their discussion of the physique. Throughout the 
book the notion is stressed that ‘‘the basic elements of 
personality are determined by heredity and are there- 
fore established at the moment of conception. . 
fand ] cannot be altered, but—and here lies a saving 
grace—their display can be modified by character 
formation.” Many illustrations are presented in 
support of detailed analyses of the five elements.— 
W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 

3077. Horvat, A. Lord Byrons Charakter. (Lord 
Byron’s character.) Int. Z. Indtv.-Psychol., 1936, 
14, 37-49.—Byron suffered from inner conflicts be- 
tween magnanimity and cruelty, sentimentality and 
cynicism. Calvinistic training made him feel pre- 
destined to a sinful life. Afraid of being the object 
of another person's activity, he could only experience 
1) unhappy, unfulfilied love, or else (2) a dominant 
relationship in which the woman was merely passive. 
The unconscious goal of his incest with his sister 
was to raise scandal and become a center of interest. 
His wife humiliated him by remaining a free agent. 
Childishly vain of externals, he underestimated his 
— " a poet.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass. 


3078. Markey, O. B. Personality adjustments of 
orphan children. Ment. Hith Observ., 1936, 4, 1ff.— 
The problem of facilitating personality adjustments of 
orphan children is discussed. The author’s opinion 
is that both orphanages and boarding schools are 
potentially helptul, and that one is better than the 
other only in individual cases. The workers in both 
types of institutions should take great care in acting 
as parent-substitutes, giving special attention to the 
emotional life of each child. The children should 
know the truth about institutional life before entering 
anfinstitution. A psychiatrist is an important indi- 
vidual in the development of the children’s emotional 
‘ives, but “‘the personal equation of each and every 
vorker is the final measuring standard for success 
in the handling of children.”"—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


Personality Inventory. 
che New Jersey Reformatory for men. 
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3079. Middleton, W. C. The propensity of genius 
to solitude. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 325- 
332.—An attempt has been made to show that some 
of the traditional arguments that have been advanced 
to prove the solitariness of genius are not convincing. 
A study of case histories does not appear to lend 
support to any dogmatic generalization that men of 
genius are characterized by solitary traits, although 
it does seem justifiable to conclude that in some 
geniuses there is such a propensity. This propensity, 
however, does not seem to involve an innate pre- 
disposition ; rather, it would appear that the tendency 
can be accounted for on the basis of conditioning. 
Solitude is not the goal of genius, but its refuge. 
Aloofness is frequently the result of a shrinking from 
the deteriorating standards of society. The genius 
is not only constantly forced into solitary retreat, but 
he sometimes seeks seclusion voluntarily and deliber- 
ately, because, as he associates with mankind, he 
senses the advantages to be gained from insulating 
himself from the masses. In some instances contempt 
for society among men of genius may be the result of 
an attempt to compensate for a feeling of social 
inferiority.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3080. Mira, E. L’inventori personal de G. Bern- 
reuter. (R. G. Bernreuter’s personality inventory.) 
Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 3, 267-278.—A translation 
of the text of Bernreuter’s personality inventory with 
explanation and instructions for its application.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3081. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Lebensnahe Charak- 
terkunde. (Characterology based on life.) Leipzig: 
Lindner, 1935. Pp. 180. RM 2.60.—A review of 
the principal contributions of modern psychology to 
the investigation of character. Mimicry, physiog- 
nomy, gait, posture, handwriting and other manifesta- 
tions of character are treated according to a common 

ychomotor method. The book discusses the most 
important typologies and points to the possibility of 
developing a complete, intuitive understanding of 
character.—R. Miiller-Freienfels (Berlin). 


3082. Plewa, F. Seelische Schwierigkeiten. (Men- 
tal difficulties.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13, 
146-158.—The mental difficulties here considered 
are panic and mental paralysis following unexpected 
attack in some vulnerable point, such as an old, un- 
compensated inferiority feeling. If energies have 
been concentrated on a single goal, then after the goal 
is attained and tension has relaxed, some unexpected 
challenge may precipitate mental difficulties. The 
psychotherapist can reveal the weak points and guide 
the patient in correcting them. As immunization 
against mental difficulties, broad expansion of mental 
activities is recommended.—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.) 

3083. Schottky, J. Die Personlichkeit im Lichte 
der Erblehre. (Personality in the light of heredity.) 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1936. Pp. 146. RM 4.20.—A 
symposium containing the following contributions: 
J. Schottky mentions the conceptual and methodical 
problems involved and sketches the physical founda- 
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tions of personality and their hereditary relations. 
E. Hefter describes Galton’s work, tracing the eugenic 
idea from the first recognition of the inheritance of 
mental characteristics to its culmination in racial 
hygiene as a national ethical obligation. H. Birger- 
Prinz investigates the mutual relationship between 
exceptional ability and cultural environment and 
between creative activity and psychosis. G. Kloos 
reports the most important contributions to the 
inheritance of genius, while inheritance of character, 
especially of will, temperament and emotions is 
treated by F. Stumpfl with special emphasis on 
asthenic psychopaths and fanatics. O. Graf points 
out the importance of experimental psychology in 
this connection, especially in the fields of twin studies 
and typology. F. Panse contributes a chapter on 
feeble-minded personalities, stressing its importance 
in applied racial hygiene.—J. Schottky (Berlin). 

3084. Strehle, H. Die Ausdrucksdeutung als 
Mittel der praktischen Menschenkenntnis. (The 
interpretation of expression as a means of practical 
knowledge of human nature.) IJndustr. Psychotech., 
1935, 12, 360-366.—Human character is a multiple- 
factor phenomenon and cannot be approached for 
study except by inference. Analysis of emotional 
expression is a more valuable index than handwriting. 
The former is only slightly modified by intellectual 
training.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

3085. Tanaka, M. A statistical study of character 
types. Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 959-971.—The 
character of children was studied through the answers 
obtained from their parents.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3086. Wolff, W. Estudi caracterolégic de l’apre- 
nent catala mitjacant el qiiestionari intim de l'Institut 
Psicotetnic. (A characterological investigation of the 
Catalan student by means of the confidential question- 
naire of the Psychotechnic Institute.) Rev. Psico/. 
Pedag., 1935, 3, 235—250.—Wolff analyzes the answers 
to Mira’s questionnaire by 20 boys and 5 girls between 
10 and 15 years, and 24 young persons, 5 of them girls, 
between 16 and 23 years, all of whom consulted the 
Institute’s vocational guidance section. In _ the 
younger group, the strongest impressions of the past 
were painful and usually connected with life preserva- 
tion (sickness, death); also, among the girls, sexual 
shocks. The happiest recollections were self-centered. 
The intellectual ideal was dominant. The most 
admired persons, aside from parents and friends, 
were inventors and radical political, intellectual and 
artistic leaders. The older group amplified the 
opinions of the younger, except that ethical ideals 
tended to supplant the utilitarian and purely intel- 
lectual, and emotional intensity (vital manifestation) 
was accentuated. While in the younger group “your 
worst action” was resistance against family or social 
authority, most of the older group did not answer 
the question. The masculine attitude toward life 
was affirmative, but the feminine showed an increasing 
negation and more interest in the problematical, 
spiritual and ethical.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


[See also abstracts 3031, 3052, 3090, 3109, 3118, 
3200. ) 
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3087. Adler, A. Yvain, der Liwenritter. (Vy,;, 
the lion knight.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 13 
185-189.—The medieval metrical romance of Ywaj, 
and Gawain is analyzed from the standpoint 4 
individual psychology. Laudine married her hy. 
band’s murderer because she was determined to be 
the wife of the strongest man. She tried to dominat. 
him by limiting the time he might stay away from 
her. He outstayed his leave because he felt impelled 
to force her to submit to him.—M. F. Martin (Wes, 
Springfield, Mass.) 

3088. Angell, R. C. The family encounters ti. 
depression. New York: Scribner, 1936. Pp, 309 
$1.50.—A survey of 50 families indicated that integra. 
tion and adaptability were significant variables 
Three degrees of each were distinguished, making 
nine possible combinations; eight of these were 
actually used. No positive results were formulated. 
since the families used were not considered a repre. 
sentative sampling. The last chapter is a discussion 
of method, emphasizing analysis and induction from 
“subjective” reports.—L. Balsam (Clark). 


3089. Azoy, A. Resultats de la investigacié dels 
defectes de la paraula en els nens dels grups escolars 
de l’ajuntament de Barcelona. (Results of the in. 
vestigation of speech defects among the schoo! 
children of Barcelona.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 3, 
265-—266.—Out of a school population of 12,800, 385? 
pupils were referred to the author by trained aides 
Among these 321 (202 boys and 119 girls) had speech 
defects. The conditions were classified as follows: 
those caused by organic defects of the nose, pharynx 
and buccal cavity, 135; functional disturbances of the 
speech musculature, 112; stammering, 65 (43 boys 
and 22 girls). The total incidence of speech defects 
and their distribution between the sexes is the same 
as that found in Germany. This study is of special 
interest, as the continual changing back and forth 
between Catalonian and Castilian might be thought 
to favor the occurrence of speech defects.—WM. F. 
Morse (Baltimore). 


3090. Bennet, E. A. Nullity and impotence. Ari. 
J. med. Psychol., 1936, 15, 296-304.—Psychogenic 
influences are the commonest causes of impotence in 
marriage. Such influences, if irremediable and not 
disclosed when the marriage occurs, should give 
grounds for rendering the contract null. Leaving 
aside absolute impotence consequent upon physical 
defect, there can be only one type of impotence, viz., 
selective impotence.—J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3091. Bernard, L.L. The conflict between primary 
group attitudes and derivative group ideals in modem 
society. Amer. J. Sociol., 1936, 41, 611-623.—The 
difficulties of social control have increased in modern 
life because the problem of the formation of derivative 
attitudes has not been solved by sociology. Primary 
attitudes sufficed for primitive societies and control 
was simple. Literature, religion, and force are the 
dominant forms of control in modern life and are al 
inherited from the primitive past, but these cannot 
serve as a basis for the wider adjustments of a com- 
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ex modern derivative society. It is not possible to 
‘oive the problem of a new social idealism by expand- 
orimary group sympathies to cover all classes, 
races, and nations. The new ideal which must be 
erected is that of social welfare. The preliminary 
work in the creation of these ideals belongs to the 
hard-working scientific sociologist.— (Courtesy Amer. 
J, Sociol.) 

3092. Boerma, N. W. Een pleidooi voor ethische 
relativiteit. (A plea for ethical relativity.) Mensch 
»n Maatsch., 1936, 12, 12-33.—An abstract of Edward 
Westermarck's Ethical Relativity and a discussion of 
the basic tenets of this book, which the present author 
considers to be written in defense of Westermarck's 
earlier work, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas. Though thoroughly scientific, Westermarck 
occasionally answers his critics with some display of 
irritation. — H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3093. Bouglé, C. Bilan de la sociologie francaise 
contemporaine. (Balance sheet of contemporary 
French sociology.) Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 169. 
10 fr.—The author points out the effects of the 
sociological opinions of the Durkheim school upon 
the fields of psychology, ethnology, the science of 
law, and political economy.—M. H. Ptéron (Sor- 
bonne) 

3094. Branham, V. C. A viewpoint on vocational 

ing in correctional institutions. J. crim. Law 


ng 


training : 

Criminol., 1936, 26, 719-726.—Most prisoners have 
had so inadequate a vocational training prior to 
imprisonment that little dependence can be placed 
upon their own statements of their work abilities. 


At the time of admission to prison, a psychological 
study should be made of their aptitudes, and sys- 
tematic courses of training should be provided. The 
dificulties of vocational training intramurally and 
job placements extramurally are discussed. Co- 
operation is required between the heads of correctional 
institutions, the parole boards, and the personnel 
managers and employers in the community.—L. 
Ackerson (Iliinois Institute for Juvenile Research 

Chicago). 

3095. Derrick, C., Fenton, N., & Partridge, E. D. 
Boy Scout program in juvenile institutions. J. juv. 
Res., 1936, 20, 2-6.—The point is made that Scout 
work is of value in training and adjusting juvenile 
delinquents not only while they are in correctional 
institutions but also after release into regular com- 
munity life. Scouting furnishes friendliness, cam- 
eraderie, worthy associates, and wholesome occupa- 
tion. It provides a respected label.—H. L. Koch 
Chicago). 

3096. Doll, E. A. Principles and methods of indi- 
vidualized penal treatment. J. crim. Law Criminol., 
1936, 26, 695-702.—‘“‘Penal administration has long 
been one of the least progressive fields of govern- 
ment.’ The purpose of imprisonment (punishment, 
deterrence, and restraint) should be supplemented by 
elorts within the institution toward improvement of 
the prisoner preparatory to his release from prison. 
‘The most recen and the most promising method of 
dealing with prisoners... is that of individual 
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classification and treatment." The system developed 
in New Jersey during the last fifteen years is described. 
—L. Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago). 

3097. Dreikurs, R. The choice of a mate. /nt. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 99-112.—The choice of a 
mate results not from a biologically operating animal 
urge but from psychic aims. Selection of a partner 
much younger or older shows striving for cheap 
success and indicates discouragement. Nervous 
persons often choose nervous partners because they 
fear the superiority of the healthy. The lack of a 
partner is never anything but the flight from one. The 
real union of partners who understand and sympathize 
with one another differs-from ‘romantic love." 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3098. Eickstedt, E. v. Grundlagen der Rassen- 
psychologie. (The bases of racial psychology.) 
Stuttgart: Enke, 1936. Pp. 164. RM 5.40.—The 
author reviews the philosophical and scientific theories 
of characterological types, which demonstrate a 
bipolarity parallel to that of constitutional types. 
Racial psychologies are determined by folk psy- 
chology, which develops into racial philosophy and 
consequently into the historical foundations of the 
political doctrine of race. The ultimate expression is 
hereditary psychology. The author sets his theory 
in a framework of anthropology, which science must 
be the basis of twentieth-century politics, consciously 
directed toward race on the presupposition of history 
and culture.—E. v. Eickstedt. 

3099. Ellis, H. Studies in the psychology of sex. 
(4 vols.) New York: Random House, 1936. $15.00. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3100. Faris, E. An estimate of Pareto. Amer. J- 
Sociol., 1936, 41, 657-668.—Pareto attempts the con- 
struction of a system of sociology on the model of 
celestial mechanics. The correspondence theory of 
knowledge is explicitly adopted. The exact definition 
of terms is unsuccessfully attempted. The greater 
part of the discussion is taken up with examples of 
rationalizations and of motives for conduct which are 
assumed to manifest sentiments or instincts. There 
is some resemblance to McDougall’s theory of 
instincts, but this concept is used uncritically. The 
main argument is based on an inadequate psychology 
and disregards the essential sociological data. An 
attempt is made to explain history by assuming 
differential heredity in social classes. The book 
formulates the implicit philosophy of Italian fascism, 
advocating the right of the strong to take what they 
want without apology or appeal to moral principles. 
The book has no value as sociology but constitutes an 
interesting and serviceable document for the student 
of a personality.—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3101. Frenschi, R. Friedrich Nietzsche and indi- 
vidual psychology. Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 
87-98.—Nietzsche's point of view was: “ more 
will-to-power the better.” The point of view of 
individual psychology is: “‘The worse the failure, the 
more will-to-power.'’ Adler recognizes the ee 
for power as a danger to be guarded against, an 
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urges the cultivation of a feeling of community. 
Nietzsche subordinated women, but _ individual 
psychology recognizes love as being built out of the 
will-to-unity, the task of two equal persons in mutual 
devotion. A German version of this article appears 
in Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 14, 50-61.—M. F. 
Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3102. Gupta, P. C. D., & Basu, M. N. Determina- 
tion of the relative feeling-tone of colour impressions 
of the Koms of Manipur. JIJndian J. Psychol., 1935, 
10, 81-86.—It is found that the subjects, who were 
members of the Kuki tribe, have a preference for yel- 
low, which suggests that ‘‘there may be some inherent 
psycho-physical differences between the different 
races of the world.’""—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 

3103. Hargan, J. The psychology of prison lan- 
guage. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 359-365.— 
Every professional group tends to have its more or 
less highly developed jargon. The tongue of the 
criminal shows a similar motivation; its usefulness to 
him lies in its emotional rewards. His social rebellion 
is as effective in his speech as in his more overt be- 
havior. He manages also to attach to himself a modi- 
cum of that envy and respect which mankind has 
always accorded to those with ability to speak in 
unknown tongues. Through cryptic conversations 
he acquires a sense of class solidarity; henceforth he 
may be comfortable in his membership in a ‘“‘mob” 
who share his speech and presumably his problems 
and destiny. Appended is a list of words used by 
prisoners in Sing Sing.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 


Psychopathic Hospital). 

3104. Harris, M. B. I knew them in prison. New 
York: Viking Press, 1935. Pp. xiii + 407. $3.00.— 
From 20 years’ experience in prisons of the best and 
worst types, some principles emerge to characterize 


the “reformed” reformatory. It is an educational 
institution and should not handle psychopaths, for 
whom special treatment is available elsewhere. 
Everyone must be put to work learning something 
within her capacity, to overcome sense of failure. It 
is illogical to use important work as punishment. 
Disciplinary difficulties are met by prevention, 
orientation, and adjustment. One of the best orient- 
ing devices is a personality clinic for individual 
problems. Adjustment includes classification and 
assignment to work and study based on physical and 
psychological examinations and on _ personality. 
Unless the heads are allowed initiative in individualiz- 
ing problems there will be little progress. Girls 
should not enter this field before acquiring a well- 
rounded experience in normal society and definitely 
formulated principles. A program for progress would 
include: diagnosis of the prisoner; abandoning of 
old type structures; intelligent and cooperative 
officers; superintendent free from political control 
and from business detail; system of classification; 
inmate organizations: and the realization that ‘‘doors 
of prisons swing both ways” and society is not 
effectively protected from offenders until they are 
won away from anti-social careers—M. P. Mont- 
gomery (Faribault, Minn.) 
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3105. Hill, M. B. A study of the process of wor, 
discrimination in individuals beginning to read, ; 
educ. Res., 1936, 29, 487-500.—A study by tests anj 
retests of the types of errors found in word discriming. 
tion in reading. Children in 1st grade, junior primary 
and an orphanage were tested with a series of myti. 
lated words, with a sampling of achievement in actya} 
reading, and with Stanford-Binet mental tests, 
statistical treatment of the results indicates that, as 
compared with the middle, the beginning and end of 
words were most frequently observed and used as 
cues. The middle section of the words was seldom 
observed and therefore gave rise to most errors. 
Bibliography of 20 titles.—S. W. Fernberger (Penp. 
sylvania). 

3106. Hutton, L. The single woman and her emo. 
tional problems. Baltimore: Wood, 1935. Pp, ,j 
+ 151. $1.50.—Some psychological factors are sug. 
gested to aid in sexual adjustment of unmarried 
women. Loneliness must be combated through 
contacts. Friendships with other women offer the 
best outlet for frustrated emotions. If not on an 
infantile plane they provide many of the satisfactions 
of home life. Jealousy, possessiveness, infantile 
emotional fixations and lack of social sympathy 
hamper such friendships. The capacity to sublimate 
sexual impulses is the product of successful emotional 
adjustment in childhood and is not possible for all 
women. The mental conflict accompanying masturba- 
tion produces deleterious effects which will probably 
disappear if the physical harmlessness of the act is 
understood. Because of the social difficulties involved 
in love affairs with men, these are more likely to add 
to than to solve the woman's problems. If love is 
accepted by conventional morality as the basis of 
heterosexual relations, it should also be the criterion 
in considering homosexual relations, in which there 
is harm only if the result is fixation of an immature 
or dependent individual at the adolescent level. An 
attitude of sympathy and respect on the part of so- 
ciety would help the single woman make a personal 
as well as a social contribution to the life of her time. 
—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 

3107. Johnson, W., & Duke, L. Changes in 
handedness associated with onset or disappearance 
of stuttering: sixteen cases. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 
112-132.—In this report each case is presented as an 
analytical study in itself. With certain cautions the 
authors offer the conclusion that in the cases studied 
there appears to be evidence of a temporal relation 
between stuttering and changes in handedness.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3108. Kiehn, E. Untersuchungen iiber die Fihig- 
keit zu fein-abgemessenen Bew en bei stam- 
melnden, stotternden und normalen Volksschiilem. 
(An investigation of the ability to perform delicate 
muscular movements in stuttering, stammering and 
normal school children.) Vox, Hamburg, 1935, 21, 
32-35.—Stuttering and stammering children show 
less ability than do normal children to perform 
delicate hand movements (tracing) and delicate 
body movements (water-glass). Stammerers perform 
less adequately than stutterers. There appears ' 
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be a correlation between delicate hand movements 
and delicate body movements, but not necessarily 
between delicate and gross bodily movements.—P. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3109. Kirkpatrick, C. An experimental study of 
the modification of social attitudes. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1936, 41, 649-656.—In a classroom experiment the 
attitudes toward the various issues of feminism of 150 
students were modified after discussion between paired 
members of opposite sexes. The committee attitudes 
reflected a viewpoint intermediate between that of 
the men and women students. The subsequent 
individual attitudes tended to revert to the more 
extreme position, although the men moved farther 
from their original position under the impact of the 
gcial situation than did the women.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol. ) 


3110. Knauber, A. J. The construction and 
standardization of the Knauber art tests. Education, 
Boston, 1935, Nov., 1-6.—A summary of the history 
of the tests, their standardization, reliabilities and 
validities. —R. Goldman (Clark). 


3111. Lamson, H. D. The Eurasian in Shanghai. 
Amer. J. Soctol., 1936, 41, 642-648.— Although hybrid 
ofispring tend to form an intermediary group of cul- 
tural contact between the native and the alien in 
societies where they are found, the Eurasian in 
Shanghai finds himself discriminated against by both 
parent stocks. Since his father is often a poorly 
paid transient and his mother frequently is from the 
servant class, his biological inheritance is low-grade 
and his opportunities for educational and social 
advantages few. The cultural blending of the white 
and the yellow races that has gone forward has not 
come through the Eurasian, but through the large 
number of the upper strata of natives who have 
visited and studied in foreign lands and have brought 
back varying degrees of their culture.—(Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3112. Latif, L. 
language. 


A new approach to the study of 
Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 51-64.—The 
author maintains that the philologists, grammarians, 
theologians and philosophers alike have failed to 
account for the development of language in the 


individual. They miss the role the earliest sounds of 
the infant play in determining the formation and 
general configuration of words. It is essential to 
understand the mechanism of phonation and articula- 
tion. Latif presents some discussion of the oral 
apparatus, and agrees with Schultze, Preyer, Sigis- 
mund, Gutsmann, Jespersen, and others that the early 
appearance of the labials and dentals is due to the 
extraordinary tonicity and mobility of the labial and 
lingual musculature acquired during the exercise of 
sucking. The physiological process of conditioning 
or neurobiotaxis is important in the development of 
meaning. Any explanation of language that dis- 
regards the physiological basis is bound to be forced 
and futile. The various phonetic patterns that 
appear at the successive stages of the infant's life 
constitute the raw material out of. which the adult 
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language eventually develops.— L. A. Averill (Worces- 
ter Teachers College). 

3113. L’Houet, A. Psychologie des Bauerntums. 
(Psychology of the peasantry.) (3rd rev. ed.) 
Tibingen: Mohr, 1935. Pp. 368. RM. 3.00.—(Not 
seen). 


3114. Longmoor, E. S. Ecological interrelation- 
ships of juvenile delinquency, dependency, and 
as mobility: a cartographic analysis of data 
rom Long Beach, California. Amer. J. Sociol., 1936, 
41, 598-610.—In plotting the cases of juvenile delin- 
quency, public relief, and mobility for an urban area, 
contour lines were obtained for each factor by first 
locating a center at the intersection of the vertical 
and horizontal lines which divided the spots into two 
equal parts. Twelve equally spaced axes were used 
to locate twelve points, which when connected con- 
stituted the contour line. Mobility and delinquency 
were closely correlated, relief distribution being 
differently located. The ratio to total population 
when plotted gave contour lines of rates. Two 
centers of delinquency appeared located in zones of 
transition or deterioration. This method presents a 
graphic picture of the phenomena and breaks down 
the artificially chosen boundaries of the statistical 
areas.— (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3115. Loudet, O. La historia de clinica criminol6- 
gica. (The history of clinical practice in crimin- 
ology.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 
153-186.—At first the etiological point of reference 
in disease was the symptom, then the anatomical 
changes, and last the exogenous causes. Today social 
pathology also stresses genetic aspects. Crime is 
to be understood in terms of the interaction of the 
individual and society. The author presents a model 
personal-history outline for use in the criminological 
clinic; its universal use is urged so that large masses 
of data may be statistically evaluated. —J. W. 
Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 

3116. Masuoka, J. Race preference in Hawaii. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1936, 41, 635-641.—A study oi 
race preference of the Japanese in Hawaii with respect 
to the eleven racial groups shows that there is a 
definite pattern and a consensus in the ranking by 
the first and second generations. The order of prefer- 
ence found was, first, Japanese, followed in order by 
“other Caucasians,” Chinese, white-Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean, Hawaiian, Portuguese, Spanish, Filipino, Porto 
Rican. In general, preference depends not on 
physiognomy but on socio-economic status. Other 
things being equal, children of the group having a 
higher status are preferred as playmates. The public 
schools further democratic and indiscriminate racial 
contacts. Age, sex, and regional area play relatively 
unimportant roles in the determination of the direc- 
tion and intensity of the racial preferences of the 
Japanese. Specific instances of preference must be 
explained in terms of social attitudes.— (Courtesy 
Amer. J. Sociol.) 

3117. McNemar, Q., & Terman, L. M. Sex differ- 
ences in variational tendency. Genet. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1936, 18, 1-65.—This study deals with 
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anthropometric, psychological, and educational data. 
Very few investigations are cited which deal with 
less than 100 subjects of each sex. In some cases the 
number of subjects runs well into the thousands. 
Among the data used are those of Boas, Elderton, 
Habakkuk, Wissler, Hollingworth and Montague, 
Pearson, Thorndike, Whitmire, Pressey, Pintner, 
Dickson, Conrad and Jones, Burt, Snoddy and Hyde, 
Pyle, Council of Education and many others. The 
authors conclude their survey by saying that they 
are unable to give ‘‘one super-statistical figure which 
would represent a summary of the great mass of 
differences which have been brought together in this 
review."’ At some ages and with some kinds of data 
they find greater female variability and at other ages 
and with other kinds of data they find either the 
reverse or no statistically significant differences at all. 
Equally non-definitive results are found in the data 
on special abilities. A review of the literature is 
given. The bibliography includes 107 titles.—F. M. 
Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3118. Mekeel, H. S. Clinic and culture. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 292-300.—Social 
anthropology has just begun to shift its interest from 
the content of a culture to its processes. This has 
led to the consideration of personality, for any study 
of process in culture almost inevitably leads back 
into the study of the behavior of specific individuals. 
By widening the horizon of psychiatric research to 
include varying conditions under which individuals 
must live and to which they must conform, there is 
afforded an excellent opportunity to increase the 


knowledge of the dynamics of human personality 
and to provide a truer perspective on the nature and 


function of psychogenic disorders. By defining the 
social situation and the individual and societal crises, 
as well as the individual's appropriate social role in 
each case, and by mapping out the behavior patterns 
necessary to meet these situations and crises, it is 
possible to see the true design of a culture.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3119. Molitch, M., & Adams, E. M. Hearing 
defects in behavior problems. J. juv. Res., 1936, 20, 
15-19.—Studies of the auditory acuity of the inmates 
of the New Jersey State Home for Boys were made 
with the aid of the Westinghouse 4-A and 2-A 
audiometers. Group tests with the 4-A audiometer 
revealed the incidence of defective hearing as 3.33%, 
a figure unlike that discovered by the New York 
Survey for the general school population of New York. 
A very high frequency of hearing defect according to 
the returns from the 2-A audiometer individual tests 
characterized the groups of children with chronic 
otitis media and syphilis. A considerably smaller but 
still significantly high incidence of auditory deficiency 
was discovered among children presenting reading 
difficulties, endocrine abnormalities, psychopathic 
traits, and discipline problems.— H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 

3120. Motomiya, Y. On the characteristic fre- 


quency bands of Japanese vowels. Jap. J. Psychol., 
1935, 10, 831-839.—The audiometer of Low-Hilger 
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was used to record the vocal waves of the Japaney 
vowels Y, 3, i, 6and w. These waves were analyz 
by Fourier harmonic analysis on the- 24-ordinate 
scheme.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


3121. Niemeyer, O. Ueber die Entstehung 4, 
Satzbewusstseins und der grammatischen Kategorien, 
(The origin of sentence consciousness and of gram. 
matical categories.) Untersuch. Psychol. Phil., 193; 
9, No. 1. Pp. 92.—In an attempt to answer th 
question how meanings can become connected With 
and conveyed by sentences, nonsense syllables wer 
used to construct situations and to put these sitya. 
tions into words. Through association of sound com. 
plexes and parts of the situation, both parts form , 
unity which finds its expression in the purposivenes; 
of complex sound structures (words and sentences), 
The entire process is a special case of the principk 
of mental production. In the process of understand. 
ing, apperception is determined by the purposivenes 
of presentation, by the formal correctness of sentence 
structure, and finally by the objective truth of the 
concepts. Parts of the sentence are structures in the 
function of the entire sentence; different kinds of 
words are connected with the dynamics of the sep. 
tence, but are strictly speaking conceptual in char. 
acter.—O. Niemeyer (Géttingen). 


3122. Okamoto, S. An experimental study on the 
speed of handwriting in children. Jap. J. Psychol, 
1935, 10, 921-941.—The speed of handwriting in 
Japanese letters (katakana and hiragana) was meas- 
ured by means of a chronograph.—R. Kurod 
(Keijo). 

3123. Petermann, B. Das Problem der Rassen- 
seele. (The problem of racial soul.) Leipzig: 
Barth, 1935. Pp. 230. RM 7.20.—This critical 
examination of the racial concept in the psychic and 
spiritual fields is a continuation of the author's efforts 
to find a biological basis for thought processes, and 
is the fruit of a long residence in eastern Asia. His 
conclusion is that at present the available scientific 
material, including the findings of hereditary psy- 
chology, is insufficient for a comprehensive doctrine 
of racial soul. A new theory can, however, be founded 
on the evidence of biopsychic nuclear layers, from 
which will be derived the different varieties of psyche, 
i.e. the concrete substance of the doctrine of racial 
soul. The book includes tables, illustrations and an 
extensive bibliography.— B. Petermann (Hamburg). 


3124. Plewa, F. Shakespeare und die Macht 
(Shakespeare and power.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol. 
1936, 14, 26-36.—Shakespeare portrayed distinctive 
individuals who seem real, though the problems he 
treated no longer seem problems for us. The dethron- 
ing of a king always seemed a sin to him, as though 
the crown were a private right. He was the third 
child but youngest son, and may have regarded his 
brothers as usurpers. In Timon of Athens, Shake- 
speare shows that ostentatious benevolence and 
hateful neglect spring from the same root, vanity. 
To the power of the individual, Shakespeare always 
opposed the power of society. He never found the 
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way to harmonize these—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass. ) 

3125. Quinan, C. Classification of school children 
by means of the handwriting speed factor. Arch. 
Veurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1935, 34, 1172-1174.— 
Speed of writing increases gradually between the ages 
of 8 and 17 years in Catholic orphan girls.—D. G. 
Marquis (Oxford, England). 

3126. Rowe, A. W., & Van Waters, M. Physical 

jations with behavior problems. Endocrinology, 
1935, 19, 129-143.—An elaborate program of clinical 
and laboratory examinations was carried out on a 
consecutive series of 100 inmates of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women. 54 of the group had one or 
another endocrine disorder as a primary condition. 
The remainder of the series exhibited a high incidence 
of non-endocrine organic disturbances, such as 
nervous lesions, hepatic dysfunction, and venereal 
disease. Nearly half the group showed mental acuity 
below average. The authors point out that our present 
knowledge of the physical associations of personality 
differences is too meager to justify interpreting their 
{ndings in terms of causal-resultant relationships.— 
D. J. Ingle (Mayo Clinic). 

3127. Ruml, W. Links- und Rechtshandschrift ein 
und derselben Person. (Left- and right-handed 
writing of the same person.) Krim. Mh., 1936, 10, 


25-30.—Ruml describes a man who after injury to 
the right hand developed a left-handed script almost 
indistinguishable from the right-handed. He dis- 
cusses the reasons for this similarity, and for slant in 
handwriting; also whether the conclusions drawn 


from left-handed writing apply to its use with criminal 
intent. The subject’s introspection showed that the 
transition, under the stimulus of necessity (self- 
preservation) and conscious purpose, was rapid and 
“natural,”” and that its stages (here documented) 
could not be consciously recalled. Rum! demon- 
strates that slant follows automatically from the 
mutual relationships of the middle point of the 
thoracic axis, the upper arm and the writing surface. 
The script of right-handed persons forced to use the 
left hand is always more nearly vertical than their 
normal writing. Variations of slant, uniformity and 
rhythm, and twists in the long letters are symptomatic 
of the beginning use of the left hand (anonymous 
etter-writers) and are due largely to the fact that 
the subject follows the pattern of his usual script, thus 
forcing the left hand to inefficient and inharmonious 
movements.—M. E. Morse (Ba\timore). 

3128. Sakuma, K. Word-formation on the basis 
of vocal depiction. Philological essays in Commemora- 
hon of Prof. Fujioka, 1935, 257-315.—A tentative 
dassification of onomatopoeic terms appearing in 
Japanese language, description of their psychological 
peculiarities and concrete examples of their formation 
were followed by considerations on naming in the 
ree stage of linguistic genesis—R. Kuroda 

tijo). 

3129, Schroeder, P. L. Criminal behavior in the 
later period of life. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1936, 92, 

——A study of 486 prisoners convicted of 
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felonious crimes. The cases were unselected except 
for the fact that one half were under 40 years of age 
and the other over 40. The older group tend to 
commit crimes of violence (murder and sex) and 
fraud. There is frequently a history of similar crimes 
for those in the fraud group. On the whole, the older 
group had lower intelligence ratings and less education 
than the younger group.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3130. Sen, B. The standpoint of religious psy- 
chology. Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 119-125.— 
Just as ancient and medieval systems of thought were 
dominated mainly by religious outlook, so philosophy 
in India has always been essentially spiritual. It 
is the business of the philosophy of religion to treat 
systematically of the Deity, his nature and relation to 
the world. Instead of occupying the whole field of 
philosophy, religion has now become a special branch 
of it. For ages religion has been studied only from a 
philosophical point of view. The development of 
psychology as a distinct empirical science has made 
possible a psychological approach to the study of 
religion. Comparative study of religions should not 
be confused with the psychology of religion, since the 
former does not inquire into ‘‘those religious happen- 
ings which take place and forces which exist in the 
human soul.’’ Sen disagrees with Jastrow that 
religion is the expression of a special instinct, and 
maintains that a psychologist does not need per- 
sonally to be a professedly religious man in order to 
make valid observations in the field of religious psy- 
chology.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College ). 


3131. Smith, M. Leadership; the management of 
social differentials. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 
30, 348—358.—There are three distinctive conceptions 
of leadership. These are leadership by position, 
leadership by primary achievement, and leadership 
by giving stimuli that are responded to integratively 
by other people. The process conception of leader- 
ship is the most satisfactory one because it is the test 
of the existence of the others, and the others are 
insignificant for human action except as they are re- 
lated to interaction. Both the processual and the 
trial-and-error nature of leadership indicate that the 
leader's task can be interpreted as the management of 
group or inter-individual tensions. Some leadership 
is ritualized and some is best described as experi- 
mental. These more or less distinct types of interac- 
tion are associated with two distinct stages in a 
process of increasing consensus and unity of thought 
and action. It should not be forgotten that the 
successful leader is but one of at least several who 
might have been quite as successful had the actual 
leader not been present.—C. H. Johnson (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3132. Sprague, G. S. Varieties of homosexual 
manifestations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 143- 
154.—Attention is called to the manifold aspects of 
homosexuality; the importance of developing a broad 
concept of the phenomenon is stressed.— R. Goldman 
(Clark). 


3133. Stratton, G. M. International delusions. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Pp. 232. $2.00.— 
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A semi-popular discussion of the bases of national 
delusions which result in war and other uncivilized 
behavior.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3134. Vivas, E. The esthetic judgment. J. Phil., 
1936, 33, 57-69.—Approaching esthetics from the 
standpoint of perspective realism, we find that beauty 
is a relational character having objectivity. Esthetic 
judgments are conditioned by interest in system, but 
no individual creates his own values de novo, and his 
assertions of taste are not mere statements of prefer- 
ence. The esthetic judgment has objectivity in two 
senses: it refers to qualities in the object (from his 
standpoint), and for a group (capable of adopting 
his standpoint).—E. T. Mitchell (Texas). 


3135. Watson, G. Human resources. Educ. Rec., 
1936, 17, 1-94.—In this report submitted to the 
National Resources Board by the American Council 
on Education, the author emphasizes the neglect and 
waste of important human resources in the United 
States due to the lack of social planning. Social 
changes in their interrelationships should be con- 
sidered along with economic planning, and any plan 
of social improvement should consider life as a whole 
and focus attention on the opportunities for realizing 
a richer and more abundant living. Members of 
national, regional, state and local planning boards 
should be chosen because of their competence in 
dealing with matters of human development. It is 


recommended that under the supervision and through 
the coordination of the National Resources Board or 
its successor, there should be four national administra- 
tive groups: One, dealing with human genetics, could 


assemble data, promote research, arrange conferences 
and inform the public on all matters relating to our 
biological inheritance. Another, concerned with 
childhood, could plan an extension of safety education, 
the development of nursery schools, the encourage- 
ment of competent recreational leadership, and the 
prevention and correction of handicaps. A third 
could coordinate many agencies and programs already 
serving youth, collect occupational information, plan 
school programs adapted to modern needs, and en- 
courage opportunities for active constructive leader- 
ship and participation in leisure-time activities. The 
fourth could consider the needs of adult life, plan for 
the integrity of public information and the elimination 
of illiteracy, foster occupational rehabilitation and 
an increased understanding of contemporary social 
and economic problems. . Consolidation of all this 
work would be the task of special advisory committees. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Harvard). 


3136. Westermarck, E. On primitive marriage: 
a rejoinder to Mr. V. F. Calverton. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1936, 41, 565-584.—Calverton has alleged that the 
author, in his book The History of Human Marriage, 
has represented the family in mankind as an inherit- 
ance from some apelike progenitor and monogamy as 
the almost exclusive form of marriage among our 
earliest human ancestors, with a view to justifying 
these institutions and endowing them with a natural 
origin and continuity; and, moreover, that in doing so 
he has distorted evidence out of all proportion and 
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thrown his whole emphasis, to the exclusion of all 
contradictions, upon those materials which tended 
prove his case. The statement concerning monogamy 
is quoted from the earlier editions of the author’ 
book, although, owing to more recent evidence . 
has been omitted from the re-written edition of {9);. 
while the author’s statement concerning the existencs 
of the family among the apes has been abundantly 
confirmed by all later authorities.—(Courtesy 4», 
J. Sociol.) a 


3137. Winston, S. The mobility of eminey 
Americans. Amer. J. Sociol., 1936, 41, 624-634; 
a total of 23,721 eminent Americans listed in Wi, 
Who in America for 1928-29, approximately two. 
thirds are occupied in other than the state of birth. 
There is no relationship between the degree of 
urbanization of a state and the percentage of it 
eminent men who were born in other states. Eminen 
men are more mobile than the general population, 
Seventeen states and the District of Columbia haye 
drawn at least three-fourths of their eminent figures 
from other states, while only fourteen have produced 
at least half of their total. Twenty-eight suffered 
net loss, in that the total number of such men born in 
other states who migrated to each state was less than 
the number born in each state who had moved to 
other states. There is a direct relationship between 
the attracting by a state of more eminent men than 
it sends to other states and having a relatively small 
proportion of the total number native to the state— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


3138. Wulff, J. Li -, Kiefer-, Zungen- und 
Handreaktionen auf Reizdarbietungen nach unter. 
schiedlichen Zeitintervallen bei normalsprechenden 
und bei stotternden Kindern im Alter von etm 
14 Jahren. (Reactions of lips, jaws, tongue and 
hands to proffered stimuli after different time intervals 
in normal and stuttering children about 14 years old.) 
Vox, Hamburg, 1935, 21, 40-45.—In general, but not 
universally, stutterers perform less adequately than 
do normal children. The results do not point toa 
general motor cause of stuttering. The temporal 
similarity of reactions involving movements of lips, 
jaws and tongue is less striking in stutterers than in 
normal children, though they are more closely related 
to each other than to clapping the hands. These 
motor activities are sex-linked in the sense that girls 
show a greater range and more pronounced rhythm, 
while boys show more definite reactions which also 
depend more on their volition. This is allied to the 
fact that boys stutter more frequently than do girls — 
P. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3139. Yamamoto, S. An experiment on the eyt 
movements in the of the Japanese 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 773-789.—The method 
used is that of R. Dodge, i.e., oweens a beam 
of light reflected from the eye. The reading mate 
are selected from Japanese novels, articles, etc. 
results: M. D. Vernon's two types in reading are fou 
also in this experiment, besides which the author says 
that the reading of Japanese requires eye movements 
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{ smaller angles and a larger number of pauses per 
line than that of English.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
“See also abstracts 2955, 2975, 2993, 2994, 
~ 2997, 3001, 3002, 3011, 3029, 3039, 3047, 
3072, 3166, 3187, 3218, 3223, 3227, 3229, 


3235, 3241, 3245. ] 


2995, 
3057, 
3233, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3140. [Anon.] Neue Erkenntnisse iiber das 
fernsprechen in gerauschgestérten Raumen, insbe- 
sondere in den Dieselmotoren-Réumen von Schiffen, 
bei richtiger Anwendung der akustischen Gesetze. 
New findings on telephoning in noisy places, particu- 
arly in the Diesel engine room aboard ship, by the 
regular application of acoustic laws.) Jndustr. 
Peychotech., 1935, 12, 383-384.—Four points of 
eficiency in telephone construction are necessary for 
ts eficient function in a noisy environment.—R. M. 
S. Employment Service). 

M. N. _ Industrial psychology. 
Fatigue study. 1. Reaction time as an indicator of 
onset of fatigue. 2. Reaction time and intellectual 
fatigue. 3. Increase of reaction time after short 
spells of physical work. Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 
69-79.—The first paper presents tables showing the 
wverages of the reaction times and the grips of both 
hands before and after work in the various plants 

{the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. It is 
found that reaction-time measures give a more 
reliable index of the onset of fatigue than can be 
found by use of the dynamometer. Reaction time 


Bellows ( U. 


3141. Banerji, 


ncreases if the period of work is long or the task 
the second paper, corroborative 
evidence is presented indicating that for intellectual 


rk done by students the reaction time is a better 


continuous. In 


indicator of fatigue. In the third paper, evidence is 
presented showing that with the use of the vernier 
hronoscope reaction time increases after a high degree 

{ physical fatigue resulting from spells of work of 
short duration.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
Lolege }. 

3142. Baumgarten, W. Psychologische Unter- 
suchung der Arbeit an Lochkartenmaschinen. (Psy- 
chological investigation of work on punched card 
machines.) Géttingen: Gétt. Handelsdr., 1934. Pp. 70. 
-(Not seen). 

3143. Crocco, A. Volo strumentale. (Instru- 
mental flight.) Racc. Conf. integr. Corso psicofisiol. 
Med. aeronaut., 171-189.—The technique of flight, 
analyzed from psychological and physiological points 
of view.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

3144. Gardiner, G. The proper job of the per- 
sonnel department. Person. J., 1936, 14, 327-329.— 
Personnel managers should promote an understand- 
ing of workers’ problems on the part of supervisors. 
A good opportunity for this has arisen from the 
publicity recently given to national labor legislation, 
smce supervisors are now aware of the danger of 
neglecting labor relations. The personnel depart- 
ment cannot function without the active codperation 
of the supervisors.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


3140-3149 


3145. Humke, H. L. First month found most 
dangerous. Person. J., 1936, 14, 336-337.—During 
a four months’ investigation of accidents, an in- 
dustrial concern found that 50% of the persons 
involved had sustained injuries during the first month 
of their employment. During subsequent months 
there was a marked decrease in the frequency of 
accidents. The frequency of minor accidents was an 
indication of a worker's liability to more serious ones. 
—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


3146. Jesinghauss, C. Orientacién y selecci6n pro- 
fesionales y la prevencién de los accidentes del 
trabajo. (Vocational guidance and the prevention of 
work accidents.) An. Inst. Psicol. Univ. B. Aires, 
1935, 1, 243-256.—The causes of industrial accidents 
may be classified in two groups, personal and extra- 
personal. The first may be controlled by mechanical 
safeguards; the second requires psychological study. 
Most accidents are due to carelessness; such accidents 
may be reduced by better selection of workers and 
by longer and more thorough training. Length of 
experience and number of accidents are negatively 
correlated. Individuals involved in one accident 
tend to be involved in others. A plea is made for 
more general and intensive vocational guidance in 
Argentina.—J. W. Nagge (Kansas State of Emporia). 


3147. Kugler, A., & Meyerhoffer,G. Rol lichnovo 
factora v neschasnikh sluchayakh. (The role of the 
human factor in city transport accidents.) Sovetsk. 
Psikhotekh., 1934, '7, 207-221.—The authors reviewed 
the results obtained in their investigations of the 
causes of street accidents by chauffeurs in Prague and 
Vienna. They analyze a variety of statistical data 
and come to the conclusion that the Marbe theory of 
individual predisposition to accidents is a fallacy. 
Through special experimentation they revealed that 
fatigue, neuroses, alcohol, and social environment are 
very important factors in accident cases.—L. S. 
Maeth (New York City). 


3148. Mauritz, H. Psychotechnik des Pres- 
senschutzes. (Psychotechnics of protection of the 
press.) Charlottenburg: Buchholz & Weisswange, 
1934. Pp. 97.—(Not seen). 


3149. McMurry, R. N. Mental hygiene in in- 
dustry. Occupations, 1936, 14, 417-25.—The author 
points out the failure of personnel administrations to 
give the proper attention to personality, and suggests 
how such failure may in a large degree be overcome. 
For treating a case he recommends three types of 
preliminary investigation, a thorough physical ex- 
amination, the administration of a series of psy- 
chological tests, and an investigation of the social 
background from which the individual comes. The 
individual, along with the information thus gathered, 
should then be examined by a psychiatrist. This 
psychiatrist should treat the case according to its 
particular needs, giving personality its proper atten- 
tien. Any firm that installs such a personnel adminis- 
tration will reduce the number of personality disorders 
and raise the morale and output of its workers.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
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3150. Metfessel, M. Personal factors in motion 
picture writing. I. Interests and attitudes. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1935, 30, 333-347.—Although 
receiving financial rewards commensurate with 
directors and actors, motion picture writers as a 
group are in a traditionally inferior position. In an 
attempt to understand the detailed personal aspects 
of the writers’ general situation over half of the best 
writers contributed to a questionnaire study on their 
interests, attitudes, and writing habits. As a group 
they are not greatly different from an unselected 
group, which fact offers an explanation of their 
dissatisfaction with the personal adaptation they 
force themselves to make. The common generaliza- 
tion that writers tend to be neurotic and introvertive 
does not apply to studio writers, who are forced to 
adapt to situations calling for emotional stability, 
self-sufficiency, extraversion and dominance.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3151. Morrisett, L. N. Letters of recommenda- 
tion. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 641. 
Pp. vii + 205.—The study concerns letters of recom- 
mendation as an instrument in the selection of 
secondary school teachers. According to the results 
of a questionnaire, the proper function of the letter 
of recommendation is to interest the employer to the 
extent that he will seek a personal interview and to 
obtain accurate information upon which to base his 
judgment. The questionnaire was sent to 300 prin- 
cipals and 300 superintendents, about 67% of whom 
replied. According to the free answers to a question 
concerning the information desired in letters of recom- 
mendation, which was sent to 75 principals and 75 
superintendents, about 90% of whom responded, they 
wish to know of the breadth of interest (outside and 
professional), personality, training and skill, and 
relationship of writer to the person written about. 
Actual letters of recommendation were studied—564 
by college teachers of education, 586 by college teach- 
ers of academic subjects, 500 by high school principals 
and superintendents, and 201 by laymen. Writers 
deal in the main with teaching characteristics, train- 
ing, experience, and the writer's knowledge and 
estimate of the candidate. Letters written about 
candidates who were selected do not differ from letters 
written about candidates who were not selected. 
Open letters are judged of little value, and confidential 
letters are of prime value. Confidential report forms 
are analyzed.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


3152. Schmidt, H. Die Héhenfestigkeit im Flug- 
dienst. (The altitude constancy in the air service.) 
Industr. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 366-374.—Increase in 
altitude with the accompanying atmospheric changes 
(pressure, temperature, and oxygen) has a far-reach- 
ing influence upon human bbchavier. Atmospheric 
content (by proportional weight) of oxygen is indi- 
cated for different altitudes up to 10,000 meters. 
The influence of pressure change and rarity of oxygen 
upon physiological function and mental and physical 
performance is reported. Carbon dioxide is a greater 
menace at higher altitudes.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3153. Spreng, H. Psychotechnik. (Psychotec 
nics.) Ziirich, Leipzig: Niehaus, 1935. Pp. 24 
Fr, 4.80.—A collection of articles by the faculty and 
graduates of the Ziirich Psychotechnical Institute 
published in connection with the tenth anniversar, 
of the school (1933). The studies deal with the 
scientific and social importance of psychotechnics and 
its applications to education, vocational guidance anj 
training, business, publicity, accident preventio, 
planning of work, placement of employees, the choice 
and training of supervisors, and the verification oj 
psychotechnical judgments.— H. Spreng (Ziirich). 

3154. Tanner, P. A. Ist die Widerstandsempfng. 
ung fiir das Flachfeilen berufswichtig? ({; ;, 
kinesthetic sense modality important in the work oj 
surface filing?) Indusir. Psychotech., 1935, 12, 374. 
379.—A method was devised for experimentally 
differentiating between the influence of general feeling 
and proprioception sensitivity. The latter mode 
was isolated and its influence upon work samples 
noted. Practice influences the kinesthetic threshold, 
The difference limen of one subject was decreased from 
12 to 2 grams by 18 practice trials —R. M. Bellow 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

3155. Wadsworth, G. W. How to pick the me 
you want. Person. J., 1936, 14, 330-335.—Tests of 
general intelligence, clerical or mechanical aptitude, 
and temperament may be given to applicants for, 
job. Selection on this basis has resulted in a distinct 
though not spectacular improvement in the quality 
of employees.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

[See also abstract 2850. } 
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3156. Ash, I. O. An experimental evaluation of 
the stylistic approach in teaching written composition 
in the junior high school. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4 
54-62.—Evidence is presented to show that many 
of the form factors of written composition can be 
secured by emphasizing content through its applica- 
tion in written thought. It pays to spend more time 
on the stylistic phases of composition and less on the 
grammatical. In this study the experimental group, 
which was taught the stylistic and content phases 
with but little emphasis on form, made more progress 
on form than did the control group, which had but 
little of the content phases. Further, the mechanics 
and formal elements of composition have, aside from 
mere formal accuracy, but little relationship to effec- 
tive expression.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3157. Banerjee, S. N. The convention of the 
teachers of the deaf in India. Jndian J. Psychol. 
1935, 10, 141-143.—The convention regrets the 
inadequate educational facilities for deaf children 
in India, as compared with the situation elsewhere, 
notably in England and the U.S. A needed educa- 
tional and social program for these unfortunates § 
outlined.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers Col- 
lege). ; 

3158. Bhattacharyya, G. The teaching of English 
in Bengal. Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 7-93,—The 
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author criticizes the Calcutta matriculation examina- 
as producing a customary and fixed type of teach- 
ing, and suggests certain reforms needful in the teach- 
ing of English in the high schools.—L. A. Averill 
Worcester Teachers College). 


3159. Birnbaum, i. pte ag a a 
chologie. (lhe pedagogy of values an 
yw oe cavdhalons.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 
1935, 13, 161-166.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass. ) 

3160. Crawley, S. L. Studying efficiently. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. 95. $.65.—Contains 
chapters on orientation to college work; planning a 
work schedule; reading effectively; note-taking and 
the use of notes; attention and concentration ; learning 
and memorizing; examinations and grades; and 
motivated effort and educational values. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a brief point-summary to aid the 
student in fixing the materials. A bibliography of 
suggested titles in the general field of effective study 
is included at the end.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Teachers College). 


3161. Crichton-Miller, H. Compulsion and pun- 
ishment in the family and the school. Z. Kinder- 
osyvchiat., 1935, 2, 104-111.—The two primary 
ystihcations for compulsion are socialization and 
survival. Numerous dangers in the use of punishment 
are indicated, the author concluding that ‘‘compulsion 
and punishment may have a certain value in the 
earlier and more elementary phases of education, 
but they can do little or nothing to make the child 
accept his place in the community as a positive con- 
tributor to the evolutionary progress of society.”’— 

Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3162. Dennis, W. Adult interest as related to 
education. Umiv. Va Rec., Ext. Ser., 1935, 20, 
No. 4, 5-14.—Questionnaire methods of studying 
adult interests are criticized. Interest studies based 
on actual frequency of various modes of behavior, 
made by librarians, publishers, etc., are reviewed as 
illustrative of methods to be used. The studied 
reviewed do not justify generalizations beyond ‘‘first, 
that the interest in many adult educational activities 
has increased within the past half century; and 
second, that educational interests are more common 
among those who are already educated.”"—J. Child 
Yale 


3163. Dodd, M. R. Some factors in teacher learn- 
ing. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 86-102.—The chief 
purpose of this study was to determine the influence 
on teacher improvement of specific training in ques- 
toning. Evidence is presented which indicates that 
practice teachers who receive special training in 
questioning make greater improvement than those 
*ho do not receive such special training. In the 
present study the criteria for evaluating teacher 
improvement were: pupil achievement, rating of 
the teacher by committees of specialists, lesson plans 
and Boardman’s procedures test—H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh). . 


tion 


3159-3168 


3164. Dolch, E. W. A basic sight vocabulary. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 456-60.—The ‘“‘basic sight 
vocabulary” presented consists of 220 words, com- 
prising all words, except nouns, common to three 
well-known vocabulary lists. These words at least, 
it is claimed, should be known at sight by all elemen- 
tary-grade pupils.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3165. Elwell, F. H., & Fowlkes, J. G. Instruc- 
tional tests in bookkeeping for high schools and col- 
leges. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1934. Pp. 
92 (with teacher's manual and scoring key).—The 
tests are designed to provide a continuous check-up 
during the first year’s course in bookkeeping; they 
comprise a series of 80 exercises, each covering a 
distinct topic. They may be used in connection with 
any of the standard textbooks. Every tenth test 
summarizes the work covered by the preceding nine. 
They are organized around five major divisions of 
bookkeeping: general theory, journalizing, classifica- 
tion, adjusting entries and closing ledger, and state- 
ments. The primary purpose is to provide a basis 
for remedial work and for adjusting teaching empha- 
sis.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3166. Freeman, F. N. An evaluation of manu- 
script writing. Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 446-455.— 
The writer presents data which indicate that (1) cur- 
sive writing is better than manuscript writing for the 
upper grades and for adult use; (2) manuscript writing 
is preferable for beginners; and (3) the change from 
manuscript to cursive should be made in the second 
half of grade Il—a point late enough to secure the 
advantages of manuscript writing as an initial style 


and early enough to minimize the difficulty of making 
the change.— P. A. Witty (Northwestern} 


3167. Grossnickle, F. E. The incidence of error 
in division with a one-figure divisor when short and 
long forms of division are used. J. educ. Res., 1936, 


29, 509-511.—Results from approximately 200 
pupils in grades 5-15 indicate that the percentage of 
error in the first figure was greater for the long than for 
the short form; but the attention span for the long 
form is less interrupted for the entire problem and 
hence this form should be preferred.—S. W. Fern- 
berger (Pennsylvania). 

3168. Harris, C. Right: an experiment with after- 
effects. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 67—-72.—The experi- 
ment was a vocabulary test given to eighth-grade 
pupils of average intelligence. The test word was 
written first and two meanings suggested for it, one 
being a correct synonym, the other a word selected 
either at random or because of a strong incorrect 
suggestion. In the annoyance test the subjects were 
told to underline the synonym of the first word and 
to “Try not to make mistakes.” When all had 
marked their papers they were instructed thus: “‘I will 
read the word which is wrong. Check your answer if 
it is wrong.”” The directions for the satisfaction test 
were the same as for the annoyance test except for 
the last sentence, which was, “Try to mark the right 
answer,” instead of “Try not to make mistakes.” 
When all were finished the instructions for marking 
were, “I will read the word which is right. Check 
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your answer if it is right.’’ Several retention tests 
were administered. It is shown that response fol- 
lowed by annoyance tends to create an unhappy class 
atmosphere, whereas response followed by satisfac- 
tion tends to encourage the group. There is learning 
whether the response is followed by annoyance or 
satisfaction, but in the latter case the learning is more 
rapid.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3169. Healy, K.L. A study of the factors involved 
in the rating of pupil’s compositions. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 4, 50-53.—175 sixth-grade compositions eval- 
uated by teachers as excellent, superior, average, poor 
or failure were further studied by means of specially 
prepared analysis charts for form and quality. It 
was found that the compositions tended to place 
themselves one step lower in quality evaluation, 
according to the analytic study, than they did in the 
teachers’ general evaluation. Form was a more 
potent factor to teachers and, therefore, received 
from them more weight in evaluating compositions 
than did quality. In general, the teachers dis- 
tinguished three degrees—high, average and low 
evaluation of compositions. They did not make 
fine distinctions when considering the compositions 
under five heads.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3170. Held, O. C. Admission trends in a liberal 
arts college of an urban university during the depres- 
sion. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 43, 375-376.—Among the 


students admitted to the College of Liberal Arts of 
the University of Pittsburgh, the percentage of those 
ranking in the upper fifths of their high-school gradu- 
ating classes has climbed steadily during the years 


from 1928 to 1934. In 1928, for example, only 39.44% 
of those admitted to the University graduated with 
status in the upper two-fifths of their high-school 
classes, while in 1933 this percentage was 64.60.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3171. Higgins, M. X. Reducing the variability 
of supervisors’ judgments. Johns Hopk. Univ. 
Stud. Educ., 1936, No. 23. Pp. 69.—70 supervisors 
rated silent motion pictures and stenographic repro- 
ductions of the teacher-pupil activities in an actual 
classroom. The films included lessons in arithmetic, 
reading, civics and geography. An analysis chart 
describing seven factors in a desirable teacher-learner 
situation was used by each rater. Some value attaches 
to the use of an analysis chart, and its usefulness in 
the training of supervisors is suggested.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3172. Hilden, P. Gestaltpsychologie und Pida- 

ogik. (Gestalt psychology and pedagogy.) Diiren: 
eel 1934. Pp. 136.—(Not seen). 

3173. Hildreth,G. Number readiness and progress 
in arithmetic. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 1-6.—The 
subjects of the study consisted of two groups of 
children in a progressive private school enrolling 
children of professional parents. One group entered 
school in 1932, the other in 1933. Shortly after 
admission to school measures of number readiness 
were obtained for both groups by means of the 
Metropolitan readiness tests. At the end of a year 
and a half for the 1933 group, and two years and a 
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half for the 1932 group, the subjects were given 
achievement tests in arithmetic suited to the nature 
of the arithmetic instruction received. Correlations 
were computed between readiness test score and 
arithmetic achievement score by means of the Spear. 
man rank formula. In general, although the correls. 
tions were not high (about .5), an examination of the 
rank order charts shows that, for the extreme Cases 
those especially competent or incompetent in arith. 
metic, attainment can be predicted with a fairly 
high degree of certainty from initial readiness scores 
Some possible reasons for lack of perfect agreement 
between initial and final achievement as determined 
in the present investigation are discussed.—H. jw 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3174. Hildreth, G. H. Guidance in the Lincolp 
School. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 432-440.—The 
first task in guidance is to provide a good educational 
environment. This failing, remedial treatment— 
appraisal and adjustment—is undertaken. Re. 
sponsibility for guidance devolves upon adminis. 
trators, teachers, and specialists (physician, psycholo. 
gist, psychiatrist, parent consultant, etc.).—J. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


3175. Horsch, A. C., & Davis, R. A. Modes of 
textual presentation in educational psychology. /. 
exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 80-85.—This is a study of the 
methods of presenting subject matter in educational 
psychology as found in five textbooks by Jordan, 
Starch, Pintner, Sandiford and Trow. The analysis 
is made on the basis of the following techniques: 
(1) general statements followed by other’ general 
statements; (2) general statements followed by 
specific statements and general statements; (3) gen- 
eral statements followed by specific statements; 
(4) specific statements followed by general state- 
ments; (5) specific statements followed by other 
specific statements; (6) specific statements followed 
by general statements and specific statements.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3176. Jalota, S. S. Errors in the learning of 
elementary arithmetic. Jndian J. Psychol., 1935, 
10, 111-118.—The author finds that when Indian 
children who have already learned to reckon in the 
vernacular transfer their habits to English speech- 
symbols they fail into numerous and different varie- 
ties of error. He analyzes the errors made by a fifth 
class in Lahore on a December examination. A total 
of 190 errors were observed, and these are analyzed 
into a score or more of different types of inaccuracy. 
The need is suggested for ‘‘more attention to practical 
arithmetic problems and less upon the mere sum- 
marisings of sundry hypotheses current the world 
over.”"—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3177. Johnson, H. M. The special capacities of 
adults for continuous education. Univ. Va Rec. 
Ext. Ser., 1935, 20, No. 4, 15—29.—The recent studies 
of the relation of various abilities to age indicate that 
adults are not incapable of continuous education. 
Successful social reorganization will require that con- 
tinued education be made possible for those who are 
capable and desirous of it.—J. Child (Yale). 
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3178. Lange, B. The teaching of drawing in 
schools as a preparation of attitudes toward life. nt. 
1 indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 67-72.—The ultimate 
achievement toward which an intelligent teaching 
of art strives is not to be found in the pupil’s drawing 
as such. Back of all special instruction we have a 
human being to be educated. The art teacher must 
be on the alert against the infiltration of “egotistic,” 
ynsocial elements. There is danger that individual 
upils may form a belief in a non-existent talent 
which may lead them to failure because overburdened 
with great professional expectations.—M. F. Martin 
West Springfield, Mass.) 

3179. Lee, J. M. A guide to measurement in 
secondary schools. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1936. Pp. 514. $2.75.—In order to determine the 
testing practices in secondary schools, a preliminary 
survey was made of 500 schools and 1600 teachers. 
From the information thus secured, the present 
volume was prepared with the idea of meeting the 
needs of high schools and high school teachers. 
Material is presented to aid in the administration, 
yse, construction and interpretation of measurements. 
The book is intended to be both a guide for teachers 
inservice and a text in measurement courses. Chapter 
headings include use of measurement in guidance; 
measurement in the field of personality and conduct; 
measurement in supervision; measurement in homo- 
geneous grouping; measurement in marking; uses of 
tests in diagnosis and remedial instruction; use of 
tests in the classroom; reporting the results of testing; 
analyzing test results. Selected references are ap- 


pended to each chapter, and in the appendix to the 
volume are listed some 35 pages of classified tests 
suitable for use in the secondary school.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


3180. Ligon, E. M. A plea for the child. Presby- 


terian Tribune, 1934, 51, Jan. 23.—An efficient 
program of education involves a curriculum which 
treats the class like the members of the cast of a 
play. In the writer’s own laboratory at Union 
College, measurements for more than 25 different 
traits in children can be made. These include: 
motor and sensory capacities; physical coérdination 
and strength; such special abilities as musical apti- 
tude, art appreciation, mechanical ability, reading 
ability, drawing ability; also such traits as memory, 
learning ability, social adaptability, language de- 
velopment, emotional stability, and general per- 
sonality integration. A considerable amount of 
research is being conducted in the psychology of 
character development, especially with reference to 
religious education.— E. M. Ligon (Union). 


_ 3181, Linder, R. M, An evaluation of the courses 
in education of a state teachers college by teachers in 
service. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 664. 
Pp. vii + 156.—Through the analysis of textbooks, 
syllabi, outlines, etc., used at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College and the results of a questionnaire 
check list sent to 1400 graduates, 31% of whom 
returned usable replies, and the results of the same 
check list filled out by instructors of special methods 
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courses, the conclusion is reached that considerable 
duplication of topics exists in related groups of courses 
and a large amount of duplication in special methods 
courses with other courses. Objections to the courses 
include (1) too much theory and insufficient practical 
material, (2) need for more content courses. The 
following recommendations are made: reduce special 
methods courses, add content courses, cooperative 
preparation of tests for the professional courses, more 
practice teaching. The bibliography includes 108 
titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

3182. Littwin, M. F. An experimental investiga- 
tion of the effect of method of presentation upon the 
imaginative quality of descriptive writing among 
elementary-school pupils. . J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 
44-49.— During a training period of 10 weeks the 
experimental group was subjected to three different 
methods of teaching the writing of imaginative 
description: the method of the literary model, the 
method of picture study, and the method of sense 
training. Pupils in the control groups received no 
direct training in the writing of imaginative descrip- 
tion. The data were secured on the basis of two com- 
position tests, at the beginning and end of the train- 
ing period. The tests were on subjects within the 
comprehension and interests of the pupils and sus- 
ceptible to imaginative treatment. In all cases and 
with all methods the experimental groups achieved 
an appreciably greater improvement than the 
control groups. The conclusion is drawn that a 
method of description teaching based primarily on 
sense training produces a better quality of imagina- 
tive writing than teaching based on more traditional 
methodology. The literary-model and picture-study 
methods rank second and third, respectively.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3183. Loisel, E. Les bases psychologiques de 
l’éducation physique. (The psychological bases of 
physical education.) Paris: F. Nathan, 1935. Pp. 
320.—The book is divided into three sections: the 
active school and the child, methods, and technique. 
No bibliography.—M. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

3184. Melvin, A. G. The activity program. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Pp. 284. $2.90.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3185. Meng, H. Zwang und Strafe als Problem 
der seelischen Hygiene. (Compulsion and punish- 
ment as a problem of mental hygiene.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1935, 2, 97-104.—The main question, dis- 
cussed from a Freudian standpoint, is the helpful and 
harmful effects of compulsion and punishment in the 
psychical development of children. The author 
points out the danger of punishment, especially the 
possibility of its being used for gratification of the 
adult’s needs. Compulsion and punishment are used, 
as other means of upbringing are, to obtain a unifica- 
tion of the aggressive and erotic drives in order to 
make the personality ethically mature and capable 
of working, loving and producing as a social being.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

3186. Miller, F. S., & Laitem, H. H. Personal 
problems of the high school girl. Lakewood, 0O.: 
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Lakewood High School Print Shop, 1935. Pp. 141. 
$1.25.—An outgrowth of the course in home eco- 
nomics for girls at the Lakewood High School. The 
five units comprise discussions of clothing, family 
income, health, social life, and mental life.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

3187. Moore, H. Diagnosing and caring for the 
reading difficulties of college freshmen. J. Psychol., 
1935-1936, 1, 139-143.—Four main factors were 
found to account for verbal inadequacy in college 
students: (1) poor vocabulary, (2) the memorizing 
attitude instead of the analyzing attitude, (3) inability 
to get the central thoughts of paragraphs, and 
(4) slow, short, and regressive eye-movements. A 
group test was devised, with sub-tests for efficiency 
on central meanings, reading rate and selection, 
memory (completion of test passages and multiple- 
choice questions on scientific material), and vocabu- 
lary. Low intercorrelations between these sub-tests 
indicated that the test gives promise for showing the 
particular aspects of verbal ability which are weak. 
Remedial work on the basis of this diagnostic device 
has shown objective improvement and favorable 
changes in attitude toward self and work on the part 
of the students.—/. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital). 

3188. Reavis, W. C., & Henry, N. B. Selected 
references on public-school administration. I. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 377-385.—Listed and an- 
notated by the authors are 60 references in the field 
of public-school administration.— P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


3189. Reavis, W. C., & Henry, N. B. Selected 


references on blic-school administration. II. 
Elem. Sch. J., 1936, 36, 461-469.—Listed and an- 
notated by the writers are 22 recent references con- 
cerned with teaching staff, 17 with school finance, 
16 with business management, and 8 with public 
relations.— P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3190. Reed, A. Y. The effective and ineffective 
college teacher. New York: American Book, 1935. 
Pp. 344. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3191. Rundquist, E. A. Intelligence test scores 
and school marks of high school seniors in 1929 and 
1933. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 43, 301-304.—*Results of 
the Minnesota college aptitude test suggest that there 
has been an increase in the intelligence level of 
Minneapolis high school seniors between the years 
1929 and 1933." “A plausible hypothesis is that the 
effect of school selection on the basis of intelligence 
has been over-estimated. . It seems that more bright 
students than has been generally realized have been 
leaving school when it was possible to obtain work. 
While the intelligence level of Minneapolis seniors 
has increased, grading has not shifted in the same 
direction.”"— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3192. Seidler, R. Die Schule als Erlebnis. (The 
school as experience.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1935, 
13, 167-176.—Normally a child is proud of being old 
enough to attend school, but inferiority feelings may 
cause fear and pseudo-feeblemindedness. Punish- 
ment may drive a child to retreat into an inner world 
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of unreality. Classification and marks may te 
experienced as punishment. School rivalries are 
dangerous. Real community life is possible in schoo! 
through mutual help and interest in subject matter — 
M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass. ) ; 


3193. Shannon, J. R. A comparison of three Means 
for measuring efficiency in teaching. J. educ. R,; 
1936, 29, 501-508.—A comparison of results of atten. 
tion scores by the Morrison and Blume technique 
score-card scores developed at Indiana State Teacher, 
College, and general informal estimates made by , 
group of graduate students upon a group of student 
teachers. A treatment of the results by correlation 
techniques indicates some degree of positive correla. 
tion between all three methods. The attention-score 
rankings do not seem as adequate measures of teaching 
efficiency as the other two scores.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


3194. Smith, G. B. Purposes and conditions 
affecting the nature and extent of participation of 
adults in courses in the home study department of 
Columbia University, 1925-1932. Teach. Coll. Con. 
trib. Educ., 1936, No. 663. Pp. xi + 86.—A sampling 
of every tenth student who registered for these non- 
credit home study courses yielded a total of 5700, 
Only the 23 courses containing 50 or more of these 
students were considered. Aside from the fact that 
the older group registers for “Investments,” “Maga- 
zine article writing,’ and ‘“‘General psychology,” and 
the younger group for typical high school subjects, 
age does not seem to be an important factor. 19 of 
the courses studied serve a major and 10 a minor voca- 
tional purpose for at least 10% of the students. On 
the average, 19% complete the course for which they 
enroll, ranging from 7% for the art course to 31% for 
the secretarial course. Older adults complete more 
courses than younger, and women more than men. 
For all age groups except 55-59, either advanced 
English composition or applied English grammar is 
the most popular course. The 1932 group registered 
for more commercial and fewer academic subjects, 
and more of them completed their courses, than did 
the 1925 group. Occupational preferences and sex 
differences are studied. Popular courses appeal 
to students of less than high school education, and 
non-popular courses to students with college educa- 
tion. English and commercial departments attract 
68% of the students.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


3195. Stalnaker, J. M., & Woellner, R. C. Ability 
of employed students. J. higher Educ., 1936, 7, 
159-160.—A comparison of examination records of 
the second-year students seeking employment with 
the records of those not seeking employment shows 
that the ‘second-year group registering at the offices 
of the Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
for employment is a normal group intellectually, who 
have carried a regular schedule of University work, 
and who have made a superior record on the com- 
prehensive examinations.” —R. A. Brotemarkle (Pens- 
sylvania). 

3196. Stern, E. Die Schule in der Erinnerung 
erwachsener Neurotiker. (The school in the memory 
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of adult neurotics.) Int. Z. Indiv.- Psychol., 1935, 13, 
176-184.—The first day at school is often very 
dificult, because it is necessary for one to become 
oriented to a much larger circle and to the authority 
of the teacher. Neurotics commonly remember 
school as oppressive and unpleasant. Favoritism, 
-toetice, needless restriction of freedom, the wit- 
nessing of sadistic punishments, and even the teacher's 
apparent indifference may contribute to a subsequent 
neurosis. -M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3197. Thompson, H. The development of upright 
posture. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 103—111.—Observa- 
tions of 107 subjects consisting of a homogeneous 
group of full-term infants of northern European 
extraction revealed the following facts regarding the 
development of upright posture: (1) In the develop- 
ment of standing erect, the last joint to extend fully 
isthe hip joint. (2) At four weeks the infant assumes 
a more favorable pose for attaining erect posture 
than he does for a certain period at subsequent, more 
mature ages. (3) The infant can maintain an ortho- 
grade stance before he can attain that posture and, 
therefore, certain behavior traits appear to emerge 
with suddenness which in reality have had slow and 
gradual growth. The specific procedure, the subjects 
of experimentation, and the reliability of the observa- 
tions of the present study are discussed in a forth- 
coming monograph by Gesell and the author, Norms 
of Infant Development.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3198. Toltchinsky, A. A. [The fundamental prin- 
ciples of training. ] Gigiena Truda, 1934, No. 5, 30-32. 
—Training must be active, creative, not passive. 
Active training must be carried out with a conscious 
aim; only control secures the success of training. The 
second principle is the preliminary psychological 
analysis of profession, defining the function which 
needs training. The law of simultaneous (co-existing) 
training acts—in training one function we observe 
the training of others. The third condition is the 
planning of training without the inhibition of one 
function by another. The fourth condition is the 
interest in work. The experimental test of these 
principles showed an increase of work efficiency after 
training. —A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3199. Wells, F. L. A glossary of needless reading 
errors. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 34-43.—A tabulation 
of needless reading errors made by 13 children who 
had been referred to the author because of reading 
difficulties. “Needless’’ is used in the sense that the 
child corrected the error (of oral reading) upon the 
mere knowledge that he had made some error. The 
source of these needless errors is considered from the 
two standpoints of why and how; why any error 
occurs, and how, given the conditions for error, it 
comes to take the form it does.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

5200. Wheatley, W. A., & Mallory, R. R. Building 
character and personality ; a discussion text in orienta- 
hon and guidance for high school students. Boston: 
Ginn, 1936. Pp. 371. $1.20.—Elementary psy- 
chology in part one; and in part two a survey of 
vocations. —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3201. Yeager, T. C. An analysis of certain traits 
of selected high-school seniors interested in teaching. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 660. Pp. viii + 
87.—A comparison is made between 109 seniors 
(44 boys and 65 girls) interested in teaching and 500 
unselected seniors, and also groups of seniors inter- 
ested in nine other professions. The measurements 
used were socio-economic status, intelligence, scholar- 
ship, leadership, personality, and attitude toward 
teaching. The group interested in teaching is slightly 
(but not significantly) superior to the general group 
on most of the measures, but not consistently superior 
to those of other vocational preference except in 
leadership and attitude toward teaching. The law 
and engineering preference groups rank higher than 
the boys of the teaching preference group; and the 
girls of the teaching preference group rank higher 
than the nursing and stenography preference groups. 
The sample of 44 boys interested in teaching includes 
15 boys interested in teaching physical education, 
who lower the group average appreciably. Of the 
teaching preference groups, the girls have as their 
weakest point personality, and the boys intelligence. 
In general, teacher training institutions may expect 
to receive applicants who were not outstanding as 
high school seniors. The bibliography lists 82 titles.— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

3202. Zulliger, H. Schwierige Schiiler. (Problem 
pupils.) Bern: Huber, 1935. Pp. 302. sFrs. 9.50.— 
An introduction to the technique and theory of 
educational counseling on the basis of psychoanalysis. 
The book outlines and defines a common meeting 
ground for pedagogy and psychoanalysis (‘‘ped- 
analysis”), explains the conditions under which 
success and failure may occur, and describes situations 
of interest to educators, psychologists, school physi- 
cians and parents in their daily contacts with children. 
Environmental conditions which may have pathogenic 
consequences and the relation between child and 
educator, which is a passive experience or is actively 
maintained by the adult, are especially emphasized.— 
H. Zulliger (Ittigen). 

[See also abstracts 2995, 2999, 3028, 3058, 3061, 

3067, 3069, 3094, 3105, 3151, 3217, 3218, 3224. ] 
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3203. Nelson, E. J. A note on parsimony. Phil. 
Sci., 1936, 3, 62-66.—By applying the multiplicative 
axiom of the calculus of probabilities to rival explana- 
tions A and B, where A consists of a single hypothesis 
while B consists of at least two independent hypoth- 
eses, the author proves mathematically that A is 
more probable than B.—C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania 
State). 

3204. Swineford, F. Validity of test items. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 68-78.—The validity of 
191 items from three non-language tests of Spearman's 
g was determined in terms of 8 indices, and in terms 
of a characteristic called ‘‘balance,” i.e., an item has 
perfect balance if it is answered by 50% of the S's. 
On the basis of analyses of the computation involved, 
the intercorrelations of the indices, and the reliability 
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coefficients, Holzinger’s index is recommended as best 
suited for the selection of valid items for a test to be 
administered to a homogeneous group, and the differ- 
ence between the mean criterion scores of S’s answer- 
ing item correctly and of S’s answering item in- 
correctly is recommended as suited for the selection of 
items for a test to be administered to a heterogeneous 
group. Comparison of results with previous studies is 
given.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3205. Thomson, G. H. Some points of mathe- 
matical technique in the factorial analysis of ability. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 37-54.—This paper 
presents: (1) an analysis of some of the mathematical 
details of the procedure whereby the factor analyst 
discovers the general factors that correspond to 
recognizable psychological entities and eliminates 
negative factor loadings; (2) formulae for the best 
weighting of a team of tests to measure a general 
factor; (3) arithmetical models of the necessary calcu- 
lations, using ‘‘Aitken’s method of determinantal 
computation.”’ It is shown that the direct method of 
the regression equation gives a prediction of a candi- 
date’s success in an occupation which is either exactly 
the same or better than that given by a factor method; 
but the factor method has some value when one set of 
tests has been used for analyzing the occupation and 
a different set has been given to the candidate, as is 
frequently the case in vocational guidance.—A. W. 
Melton (Missouri). 

3206. Vernon, P. E. The evaluation of the match- 
ing method. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 1-17.—A 
critical comparison of the methods available for 
determining the statistical significance of results 
obtained by the method of correct matchings. The 
comparison is based in part on an analysis of the 
assumptions involved in the use of the various 
methods, and in part on the results of statistical 
experiments that simulate the matching procedure. 
Chapman's table of probabilities (Amer. J. Psychol., 
1934. 46, 287-298) should be used when (1) the 
average number of correct matchings is small, (2) the 
number of judges is small, and (3) the investigator 
merely wishes to determine whether a result is sig- 
nificantly superior to chance probability. The 
calculation of the o’s of the correct matchings is 
frequently the simplest and most legitimate method. 
However, the contingency coefficient, C, and its p.e. 
are the most satisfactory for use in many complex 
matching problems. The author discusses the 
application of C to studies in which there is matching 
of unequal numbers of elements and to studies in 
which second or further choices in matching are per- 
mitted.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 
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3207. Hilden, A. H., & Skeels, H. M. A compari- 
son of the Stanford-Binet scale, the Kuhimann- 
Anderson group test, the Arthur point scale of per- 
formance tests, and the Unit Scales of Attainment. 
J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 214-230.—The relationships 
found between the Stanford scale and the Arthur 
scale are: (1) For all ages combined r = .74 + .02. 
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(2) The average of the r’s of the separate age level 
8 to 16 inclusive is .72. (3) The P.E ue) Stanford 
scale on Arthur scale is 8.5 points. (4) The Arth, 
scale tends to yield higher IQ’s than the Stanford 
scale, as shown by the average difference of 54 
points on the obtained IQ’s, and by the averay 
difference of 9.4 and 5.4 on estimated values, Rela. 
tionships found between the Stanford scale and Kuhl. 
mann group test are: (1) For all ages combined 
r = .79 + 01. (2) The average of the r’s of the 
separate age levels 8 to 16 is .74. (3) The PE. 
Stanford scale on Kuhlmann is 5.3 points. (4) The 
KuhImann test tends to yield slightly higher [0 
than the Stanford, as shown by the average difference 
of 1.6 on the obtained IQ’s, and by the average 
differences of 2.4 and 0.5 points on estimated valyec 
Relationships between the Unit Scales of Attaip. 
ment and each of the three intelligence tests (Kyhi. 
mann, Stanford and Arthur) is shown by (1) the 
respective r's of .84, .72, and .65; (2) the respective 
P.E. (est) Of 5.9, 7.5, and 9.0 points; (3) the corre. 
spondence between the estimated EQ’s and the I()'s 
is greatest for the Kuhlmann test, less for the Stan 
ford, and stil, ies for the Arthur point scale.— 7, W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3208. Iinuma, R. Formboard tests. Jap. J. 
Psychol, 1935, 10, 909-921.—A formboard test. 
applied to the uncivilized children of Formosa, showed 
a strong tendency to persist with the piece wh'ch 
was first picked up, even if the experimenter infor med 
them of their mistake.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3209. Iwai, K., Sonohara, T., & Tadera, A. Studies 
on the tests for Japanese young children. Jap. |. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 941-959.—A retest with Bihler's 
tests of Japanese babies aged 3-7 months.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

3210. Line, W., & Gii-a, J. D. M. Some results 
obtained with the Rorschach test, objectively scored. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 109-114.— 20 advanced 
graduate students in psychology and 23 patients repre- 
senting a variety of psy-hosee were tested. The 
“stable’’ group gave more responses than the “un- 
stable."” There were no differences between the 
groups in the scores for form, whole responses, move- 
ment, and color. An analysis of the responses to 
individual pictures showed that the ‘unstable 
subjects were definitely more variable than the 
“stable’’ subjects. The two objective measures 
giving the above results may possibly be closely 
related to the factors “fluency” and “‘objectivity 
reported in an earlier study of which this is a part.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


3211. Louttit, C. M., & Stackman, H. The rel- 
tion-*ip between Porteus maze and Binet test per- 
formance. J. eauc. Psy hol., 1936, 27, 18-25.—A 
review of the literature on the community of function 
represented by the Porteus and Stanford-Binet tests 
is given. 100 boys and 100 girls between 5 and 14CA 
were given the Stanford-Binet and the Porteus maze. 
For the boys the average Porteus MA was higher 
than the average Stanford-Binet MA, but the two 
average MA's were the same for the girls. The’ 
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between Stanford-Binet MA and Porteus MA were 
61 + .042 (boys) and .73 + .031 (girls). When the 
effect of CA was partialled out, the r’s were .54 and 
68, respectively. It is concluded that the Porteus 
maze supplements the Stanford-Binet, and that the 
dinical usefulness of the Porteus maze suggests the 
need for study of the specific factors involved in 
Porteus maze performance.—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 

3212. Rinsland, H. D. Analysis of completion 
sentences and arithmetical problems as items for 
intelligence tests. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1936, 
No. 666. Pp. 49.—190 items from the C section and 
210 items from the A section of Thorndike’s CAVD 
test were arranged in order of difficulty and presented 
to 97 subjects of grades 5, 6, and 7 for 19 experimental 
oeriods. The subjects were also given 5 intelligence 
ests. The C test and the A test were scored according 
to an absolute scaling method. A mean initial score, 
gnal score, gain, and percentage of gain were deter- 
mined for each subject. Greater variability was 
found in the final scores than in the initial ones. The 
correlations between initial and final scores are 
about 50. ‘“The scores in tests C and A are due ina 
large measure to intelligence and therefore are 
measures of intelligence.”” The bibliography lists 
33 titles. —J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 2947, 3033, 3204. ] 
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3213. Abdin, M. Z. Some new techniques for the 
interpretation of children’s experience. Jndian J. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 65-68.—The author suggests the 


importance of the free construction method, the ink- 
blot test, the method of free drawing, story narration 
and dream narration as supplementary clues for 
understanding a child’s emotional maladjustments.— 
L. A. Averili (Worcester Teachers College). 


3214. Anderson, J. E. Child development and 


the interpretation of behavior. Science, 1936, 83, 
145-252.—The discussion deals with the change from 
generalization to specificity in behavior. ‘‘The be- 
havior of the organism is definitely circumscribed by 
limitations arising out of structure, out of develop- 
mental level, out of task limits and out of the func- 
tional relation of the organism to the environment.” 
The factors determining the selective process are 
discussed. — R. Goldman (Clark). 

3215. Berger, N. Individual psychology as an.aid 
to the medical specialist. Jnt. J. indwv. Psychol., 
a ‘ 82-86.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 

ass. 

3216. Bluekercken, J. Concerning the develop- 
ment of twins. Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 73-81. 
—Twin girls with approximately the same inherited 
constitution were brought up together, yet they 
developed radically different life styles. Almost 
from birth, the younger was preferred because the 
mother imagined she resembled her own family. By 
passive good behavior she tried to maintain her 
pampered condition. The elder twin, hopeless of 
overtaking her privileged sister,.was delinquent in 
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childhood, but improved after marriage.—M. F, 
Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 

3217. Broermann, E. Das Volksschulalter. (The 
elementary school age.) Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1935. Vol. I, pp. 159, RM 3.60; vol. II, pp. 224, 
RM 4.80.—The laws of each developmental stage 
and the effect of educational situations on pupils 
are analyzed. An attempt is made to combine the 
developmental laws with educational methods. The 
latter are considered in their relationship to the 
development of mental functions, of objective and 
personal attitudes, of a life philosophy, of character 
formation, and of the child's relation to the principal 
educational principles. Differences between rural 
and city children and between boys and girls are 
emphasized. Reference is made to the most im- 
portant psychological and educational literature.— 
E. Broermann (Bonn). 


3218. Datta, A. K., Mukherjee, C. L., & Chak- 
raverty, M. C. Reading interests of school children. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 127-133.—The results 
are presented of a survey of the preferences of 417 
boys regarding eight stories compiled from the best 
Indian short-story writers. The testees were between 
7 and 16 years of age. Tables show the shifting of 
ranks of boys’ reading interests at different ages.— 
L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 


3219. Davies, A. G. The child guidance con- 
ference in California communities. J. juv. Res., 
1936, 20, 7-14.—The author reports concerning the 
child guidance conference in the state of California 
the following: the communities using it (16), its 
aims, organization, and administration; the procedure 
followed in the study of a case; the location of the 
conference as to school and school level; its value to 
teachers; and its success judged in terms of the 
adjustments attained by the cases dealt with. The 
child guidance conference is a variant of the child 
guidance clinic, which substitutes for the clinic 
specialists individuals in the community (drawn 
mostly from the staffs of the public schools) who, by 
virtue of their special training and responsibility or 
their interest in the case of a problem child, are 
called together to pool their experience in the study 
and treatment of the young offender.— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

3220. Fay, H. M. Li’intelligence et le caractére, 
leurs anomalies chez l’enfant. Eléments de psycho- 
logie et de psychiatrie infantiles 4 l’usage des éduca- 
teurs. (Intelligence and character and their anomalies 
in children. Elements of psychology and psychiatry 
pertaining to children for the use of educators.) 
Paris: Foyer Central d’Hygiéne, 1934. Pp. 356. 
25 fr.—The book is divided into two sections. In 
the first part the author discusses the brain and 
intelligence, the biological correspondence between 
aptitudes and dispositions, intellectual aptitudes 
(memory, imagination, and judgment), the relation- 
ship between physical and mental development, the 
influence of physiological states on intelligence, the 
measurement of intelligence, disorders of intelligence, 
and the disorders leading to the syndrome of mental 
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retardation. The second part treats of disposition 
and character and their disorders. The author 
reviews certain anomalies in behavior (laziness, 
inattention, lying, etc.) and discusses how character 
can be measured. No bibliography.—M. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

3221. Goldenberga, M. A. [Ed.] Nauchnaya 
deyatelnost. (Sbornik materialov.) (Scientific child 
study; = 2-5 emo material.) Kharkov: Vseukrain- 
skaya Psikhonevrologicheskaya Akademiya, 1934. 
Pp. 107.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3222. Hetzer, H. Das Kind wiichst heran. (The 
child grows up.) Dresden: Kleine Kinder, 1935. 
Pp. 86. RM 1.50.—The first part discusses the 
foundations of mental hygiene: healthy capacities 
and attitudes, physical well-being, loving care and 
training. In the second part different steps in the 
child’s developmental process are treated separately. 
The third rt analyzes individual differences in 
needed training, including problems of feeble- 
minded, psychopathic and neuropathic children. The 
last part points out the unavoidable difficulties of 
adjustment in child life and the child’s claim on his 
mother’s patience. Adhering closely to scientific 
information, the book suggests practical rules of 
conduct to educators and parents—H. Hetzer 
(Berlin). 

3223. Hill, G. E. The int ence of young male 
offenders. J. juv. Res., 1936, 20, 20-27.—1285 
young male offenders in the State Reformatory at 
Pontiac, Illinois, were given the Army Alpha test. 
While classifiable predominantly in the dull-normal 


group, these delinquents excelled, on the average, a 
group of men considered representative of the army 
draft. Age at commitment and intelligence, and the 
latter and type of crime, seem unrelated in the case 


of the Pontiac population. White offenders were 
more intelligent than were negroes, frequent recidi- 
vists than occasional recidivists or first offenders. 
In the Pontiac group low intelligence and retardation 
in school were highly correlated. The author believes 
that if the schools more effectively provided for the 
needs of the dull child much delinquency could be 
prevented.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3224. Hollenberger, C. Beitriige zur Psychologie 
der Schiilerin der Oberstufe der Volksschule. (Con- 
tributions to the psychology of girls in the upper 
classes of the elementary schools.) Dresden: Risse, 
1935. Pp. 127. M 3.—A study based on the results 
of 13 tests and 5 compositions on designated subjects 
collected from 345 girls in the 4 upper classes of both 
rural and urban elementary schools in north and south 
Germany. It gives a comprehensive view of the 
psychology of girls in this group.—C. Hollenberger 
(Neu-Ulm). 

3225. Jersild, A. T., & Holmes, F. B. Some 
factors in the development of children’s fears. J. 
exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 133-141.—Information concerning 
children's fears was obtained through interviews 
with the parents of 47 children, aged 34 to 83 months. 
The results show that during pre-school years there 
is a decline with age in the frequency of fears in 
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response to concrete and tangible stimuli. Op th 
other hand there is evidenced an increase jp Aes 
of imagined, anticipated, and supernatural dan “i 
The findings also indicate that there is a decline wa 
age in the frequency of overt signs of fear, byt th 
data do not reveal whether there is a corresponding 
decline in the frequency of the child's own riven 
experience of fear. Illustrations are given of ion 
that have apparently grown out of earlier fears and 
of parallel nightmares and day-time fears. ' The 
report emphasizes the difficulty of predicting 4 
child’s fears and of ascertaining all of the factors 
that contribute to their development.— H. Ww. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


3226. Jersild, A. T., & Holmes, F. B. Methods 
of overcoming children’s fears. J. Psychol., 1935- 
1936, 1, 75-104.—Information obtained in inter. 
views with the parents of 47 children showed that 
steps taken to forestall fear are likely to be mor 
effective if introduced unobtrusively than if an abrupt 
approach is employed. Techniques that “help the 
child to become more competent and skilful and that 
encourage him to undertake active dealings with the 
thing he fears’’ appeared most effective for over. 
coming fears. A classification of methods derived 
from the data obtained in the interviews is given, 
with the proportion of success for each.—J. McV. 
Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


3227, Kérperth-Tippel, A. Kind und Bild. (Chil. 
dren and pictures.) Wien. Arb. pédag. Psychol, 
1935, No. 10. Pp. 126. M 4.—The author gives a 
historical review of the studies made during the past 
decade on children’s esthetic appreciation of pictures. 
She then reports her experiments with children from 
3 to 14 years old in the Vienna schools. Their spon- 
taneous comments and judgments prove convincingly 
that, through good instruction in drawing and well. 
planned art exhibits, children from every environ- 
ment can be trained to appreciate genuine art. The 
study is accompanied by illustrations and tables.— 
A. Kérperth-Tippel (Vienna). 


3228. Krings, P. ‘Es ist zu untersuchen, ob und 
inwiefern lingerdauernde ———— Erkrankungen 
im ersten und zweiten Lebensjahr die geistige 
Entwicklung des Sduglings zu beeintrichtigen ver- 
miégen.” (‘‘The problem is, whether and to what 
extent long physical illnesses in the first and second 
year can affect the mental development of the 
infant.”) Bonn am. Rh.: Kéllen, 1935. Pp. 32.— 
R. R.- Willoughby (Clark). 


3229. Lazarsfeld, S. Sexual cases in child guid- 
ance clinics. Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 1935, 1, 40-46.— 
Sexual disturbances never occur in isolation, but 
adults pay special attention to them. Two serious 
educational errors are the avoidance of sex questions 
and the giving of untrue answers. The child comes 
to associate sex with injustice done to him by adults, 
and may find sex delinquency a convenient revenge. 
Sex should not be regarded as something apart but 
as inseparably connected with the whole personality. 
—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, Mass.) 
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3230. Lippert, E. Die weibliche Vorpubertit im 


Spiegel d 
nce in t 
Erfurt: Stenger, 1934. 


es Backfischbuches. (Feminine preadoles- 
he light of young girls’ stories.) (2nd ed.) 
Pp. 131. RM. 5.00.—(Not 
seen). 

3231. Loebenstein, R. Formunterscheidung im 
ersten Lebensjahr. (Form discrimination in the 
érst year of life.) Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 1936. 
Pp, 5i.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3232. Minkowski, E., & Silz, A. L’assistance aux 
enfants difficiles au Foyer de Soulins. (Assistance 
to problem children at the Foyer de Soulins.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 92-100.—The Foyer de 
Soulins has been functioning for six years as a place 
for observation of problem children. Two years ago 
a department for re-education was established. Both 
boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 13 are 
admitted. An attempt is made to take only those 
of normal intelligence and to establish good habits 
in them. Social service follow-ups are being made to 
determine what happens to them after their training. 
—M. B. Mitchell (Concord, N. H.) 


3233. Moragues, J. Condicions psicologiques de la 
literatura per ainfants. (Psychological requirements 
for children’s literature.) Rev. Psicol. Pedag., 1935, 
3, 251-263.—The child assimilates from literature 
only what corresponds to his sense of reality. The 
necessity for tangibility of facts, absolute faith in 
parents, a limited but intense and detailed imagina- 
tion, inability to form causal relationships or to admit 
the possibility of misinterpretation of his experiences, 
the invention of explanations to justify what conflicts 
with his idea of reality—all these characteristics make 
his sense of reality very different from that of the 
adult. Consequently children's literature, which is 
entirely narrative, should be created on ar imagina- 
tive basis, making acceptable a possible or impossible 
thing, but aside from that strictly realistic and with- 
out elaboration, esthetic, emotional or ethical; thus 
keeping the delicate balance between fantastic 
reality and realistic fantasy. As the task of reading 
decreases the child’s sense of realism, story-telling is 
preferable to written literature for the average child 
between 5 and 10 years, and adaptable outlines for 
narration are more needed than _ story-books.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3234. Moser, E. Das Entstehen von Erlebnissen 
beim 10-12 jahrigen Volksschiiler. (The growth of 
experience in 10-12-year-old school children.) Frei- 
ma 1935. Pp. 69.—R. R. Willoughby 
Clark). 

3235. Opedal, L. E. Die erste Kindheitserinnerung 
tines Delinquenten. (The earliest childhood memory 
of a delinquent.) Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1936, 14, 
1-13.—See X: 2133.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
held, Mass.) 

3236. Pet6, E. Contribution to the development 
of smell feeling. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1936, 15, 
314-320.—Experiments on the way children behave 
toward various smells which adults consider disgustin 
showed that: (1) of 92 children under 5 years, 8 
showed no reaction of disgust or disagreeable feeling, 
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one child showed disgust toward some smells; (2) of 
39 children 5-6 years of age, 11 were indifferent, 
19 showed disgust, 9 showed a partly dissatisfied 
attitude; (3) of 164 children over 6 years, 127 showed 
dissatisfaction or strong disgust, 13 showed in- 
difference or an agreeable feeling, and 24 mixed 
behavior. The fifth and sixth years are considered 
transitory. At the age of 5 and 6 years the child is 
obliged to submit to the demands of culture, and more 
attention is drawn to his odorlessness. At this age 
also the child must curb his wish for bodily intimacies. 
—J. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3237. Plattner, E. Die ersten sechs Lebensjahre. 
(The first six years of life.) Leipzig: Teubner, 1935. 
Pp. 150. RM 3.40.—The adult must avoid giving 
superfluous commands to the child, but insist on his 
carrying out such orders as are necessary. Thus the 
child will not acquire the habit of shirking duties by 
pleading or crying. Furthermore, the adult should 
act with such evident certainty that he embodies in 
the child’s estimation the unavoidable natural laws 
to which the child will be subjugated even after he 
has grown up. The child should be allowed to 
develop freely within the limits of unquestioning 
obedience, which should be as wide as possible. Too 
much solicitude, too much advice, interference with 
the child’s play, imagination, sentiments and esthetic 
urge should be avoided. Only in this manner can 
the creative forces of the child develop. For his 
future life, what little he has achieved for and by 
himself is of greater value than all he may have 
learned.—E. Plattner (Berlin). 


3238. Scupin, G. Vier Lebensjahre ‘‘Bubi.” 
(Four years of “‘Bubi's”’ life.) Leipzig: Diirr, 1935. 
Pp. 60.—The material in this study is drawn from 
the earlier Bubi books (1907; 1910; new edition, 
1934) and the Life of a German Schoolboy (1934). 
The author's purpose is to trace the typical develop- 
ment of a German child from birth to 15 years. The 
text is accompanied by photographs and drawings.— 


G. Scupin (Breslau). 

3239. Ssergeew, V. I. Dynamik der Kirperent- 
wicklung der J inge. Zur Typologie der Entwick- 
lungskurven. (The dynamics of the physical de- 
velopment of young persons. On the typology of 
development curves.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. Konst- 
Lehre, 1935, 19, 522-547.—This study originated in 
the Moscow Institute of Vocational Maladies, and 
involved 500 boys and 400 girls between the ages of 
15 and 18 years, examined on their admission to the 
Institute and at some time during their stay (1927- 
1930). The results showed: Research dealing with 
the typology of constitutional dynamics, so essential 
for constitutional prognosis, must employ the dynamic 
method. The developmental tempo of the youn 
persons in the factory school is, in comparison with 
those who do not work, accelerated in body size and 
age differences, and may be due in part to the tonic 
effect of vocational work. In the case of the hyper- 
evolutional type, the tempo of growth and differentia- 
tion was comparatively accelerated, and the amount 
of yearly growth increases instead of decreases until 
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the period of ‘‘pubertal change.”” Of the normal body 
structure types, the muscular is the most hyper- 
evolutional, manifesting the greatest yearly body 
growth and the highest degree of sex differentiation.— 
5S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

3240. Stuart, H. N. A study of sensori-motor and 
conceptual thinking in children between the ages of 
nine and eighteen. /. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 147-153.— 
Among the processes studied were sensori-motor 
coordination, perceptual ability, ability to handle 
concrete material, several forms of reasoning (includ- 
ing mathematical judgment, selective judgment, and 
formal reasoning), the fund of general information 
acquired, and the development of ethical concepts. 
The techniques used for testing these processes are 
described in detail in the report. In addition the 
socio-economic status of the subjects was determined 
by the Sims score card, and their intelligence by the 
Otis self-administering test. The results show that, 
in general, the capacities tested show greatest develop- 
ment in the years from 9 to 12. Motor control was 
found to correlate about equally well with all the 
other abilities tested. The ability to handle concrete 
data correlates highly with perceptual! ability, selec- 
tive judgment, information and ethical discrimination. 
Perceptual ability correlates highly with the ability 
to carry out concrete instructions and with logical 
thinking. Selective judgment and logical thinking 


correlate highly with each other as well as with rea- 
soning ability in arithmetic and ethical discrimina- 
tion. 
capacities tested, save ethical discrimination. 


Mental ability has little bearing upon the 
Socio- 
economic status is of little significance in relation 
to the abilities studied, except in ethical discrimina- 
tion.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3241. Sutton, W. M. A case of delinquency as 
revenge on the mother. Int. J. indiv. Psychol., 
1935, 1, 60-66.—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass.) 

3242. Tramer, M. Tagebuch itiber ein geistes- 
krankes Kind. (Diary on a psychotic child.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1935, 2, 114-124.—Sixth and final 
installment, ending at four years and nine months. 
The author discusses the diagnosis of very early 
schizophrenia and the etiology, and describes the 
patient as he saw him when approximately twelve 
years of age.— D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital), 

3243. Vul, I. M. O vozrastnikh izmeneniyakh 
khronaksii u rebenka. (Changes in the chronaxy 
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of children as a function of age.) Trud. Inst. Touch, 
Mozga Bekht., 1935, 182-192.—Chronaxy diminished 
regularly from ages four to nine—L, 4, R 

(Clark). Hees 


3244. Williams, H. M. A factor analysis of 
Berne’s ‘‘Social behavior patterns in young childrep,” 
J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 142-146.—Berne’s data og 
social behavior patterns at the pre-school level Were 
subjected to Thurstone’s method of factor analysis, 
After analysis to two factors the small value of the 
residuals indicated that it would not be useful t 
carry the analysis further. Examination of the 
depicting the final location of the variables reve 
a clustering about the one axis of such characteristic 
as participates, cooperates, maternal, responsible or 
others, etc. About the other axis cluster x 
not self-defensive, does not tease, ascendant, jealous, 
and rivals. “It seems fairly clear that the one axis 
represents a general factor which may be calle 
approach-withdrawal, while the other represents g 
general tendency which may be called ascendanes. 
submission.” — H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3245. Winkler, K. Erlebnis und Sprache beim 
10-12 jiahrigen Volksschiiler. (Experience and 
speech in 10-12-year-old school children.) Freiburg: 
Fiirderer, 1935. Pp. 60.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark), 


3246. Wu, H. [Talks on child ps .] 
Kiangsu elem. Sch. Teach., 1935, 2, 371-374; 473-416; 
501-505; 563-566; 666-668; 862-865.—In a serie 
of popular writings which aim to introduce som 
elementary knowledge of child psychology to the 
readers, mostly elementary school teachers, the author 
discusses (1) the subject matter of child ee 
and its new trends, (2) methods of the study of 
psychology and applications, (3) intelligence and 
emotions of the child, (4) education of special childres 
and (5) mental hygiene of the child.—C. F. Ws 
(Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., Acad. Sinica, China). 


3247. Zulliger, H. Diagnostische Sch 

bei einem ‘‘merkwiirdigen Bub” und den Ror 
schach’sche Test. (Diagnostic difficulties in the cas 
of a “‘remarkable boy”’ and the Rorschach test.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1935, 2, 149-156.—Presentation of 
a Rorschach protocol and psychogram on a 15-year 
old boy showing marked variation in his behavior— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 2927, 2929, 3063, 3078, 3086, 
3095, 3119, 3125, 3161, 3185, 3186.) 








